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MY SIR GALAHAD. 


Do you remember when in merry mood 
I closed the covers of the book we read, 
And, turning, crowned you bravest, best, 
A living type of perfect knight long dead, 
And you, catching the jocund spirit of the 
hour, 
Bowed low in mimic reverence your head ? 





That jest contained an earnest meaning, dear 
(As truths oftimes lie hid in merry guise,) 
For though old days of chivalry are past, 
Nor knights ride forth to deeds of high em- 
prise, 
Nor trust to powers in the tourney’s lists, 
To win them favors in fair ladies’ eyes— 


Yet is the worid one vast, wide battle-field, 
Where right and wrorg in deadly combat 
meet; 
Spirits of good and ill contend for mastery — 
Men’s souls the prize for which these pow- 
ers compete ; 
And all brave hearts and true are warring 
now, 
To trample wrong and sin beneath their feet. 


And you, my knight, my own Sir Galahad, 
With all the freshness of your brave young 
days, 
Haye entered in the lists—a warrior yet un- 
' tried ; 
But, pure in life, and learned in wisdomm’s 
ways, 
Shall conquer yet; and victor, angel hands 
Upon your brow shall place unfading bays. 
SarAu L. Joy. 


OUTLOOK. 
O table-lands of life, that lie 


Midway between the morning dim 
And evening’s solemn twilight hymn ; 


A fair plateau—stretched like a scroll 
Beneath the noontide’s heat and glare, 
O’erblown with sweetness, and with care— 


On thy meridian heights, above 
The morning’s cloud, the evening’s chill, 
I see at last His perfect will. 


Below, the valleys swim in light, 
Arched o’er with rainbows, softly kissed 
By Memory’s lips of golden mist. 


Beyond, the mountains cool and grey ; 
Fringed faintly with the sunset light, 
Just swooning in the arms of Night. 


Around, the glowing noontide falls; 
The grain is golden in the sun— 
The world’s work, waiting to be done. 


I stand in this fair light, and see, 
How all the morning mists of pain 
Have left the zenith fair again. 


I see the cross I bowed beneath, 
A beckoning angel—calling me 
From pitfalls, that I did not see. 


And all the sorrow, pain and loss, 
A pillar and a cloud of fire, 
To lead my wayward footsteps higher. 


I know not what the future holds; 
Content I wait His will; at rest 
In this sweet faith: “He knoweth best.” 


I sigh no more in vain regret; 
What has been has been best for me— 
What shall be, or it could not be. 


And all of doubt, and all of dread, 
Fades softly from my life; I go ; 
Fearless, through ways I do not know; 


With faith that when the evening’s gloom 
Draws near, through all its damp and chill, 
His hand shall lead and hold me still. 

Mrs. R. B. Epson. 
East BripGEWATER, Jan., 1871. 





A WOMAN’S REMONSTRANCE, 
“Uncertain, capricious, inconstant, untrue. 
A creature that can’t be relied on!” 
That’s the verdict of man, whose life's but a 
span, 
Presuming our sex to decide on! 


His life’s but a span, somewhat brief one 
would think, 
For a just and complete self-inspection, 
Without complicating the task by debating 
How far we fall short of perfection. 


You, ‘oo, O my friend, although no woman- 
hater, 
More cruel, perhaps, because kinder, 
Even you echo shabbily, “Varium et mutabile 
Genus”—wherever you find her. 


Ah, listen to me—let a woman explain 





Those similes, graceful, but bitter, 


With which civilized man, since the quarrel 
began, 
Illustrates his rule—not to hit her. 


There’s the moon—type of female inconstancy ; 
well, ‘ 
Don’t you know that her changes are due 
To the smiles and the frowns, the ups and the 
downs, 
Of her master, as ours are to you? 


There’s the wind, blowing hither and thither; 


’tis said, 
A woman’s as fickle as air; 
But the vacuum still, that she’s trying to fill, 
Must be caused by a coldness somewhere! 


Shall I quote other emblems?—the dew and 
the mist, 
Sea and cloud, image woman’s caprices ; 
But observe, if you please, how each one of 
these - 
Confirms me in my exegesis. 


Under infinite aspects each liquid’s the same 
Vital element, pure and persistent ; 

You'd tire of its beauty, ’twould fail of its duty, 
Were its forms ever fixed, near or distant. 


Thus, her mood ever changing, her mind still 
the same, 
Woman’s true, though she seem like a trai- 
tor; 
One end she’s pursuing whatever she’s doing, 
And she reaches it sooner or later! 
WATERVILLE, ME. M. K. B. 


——»_—e—~ 


“CELERY AND CHERUBS.” 


It is a good thing for any movement to be 
well attacked. There is no other way to de- 
tect its weak spots, or to put its friends on 
their guard. Even as an advertisement, a 
good attack is worth money. “Fame,” said 
Dr. Johnson, “is like a shuttlecock, that 
needs to be kept up at both ends.” It is 
worth while, for instance, to have the Woman 
Suffrage movement so keenly hit as in the 
letter entitled “Celery and Cherubs,” in the 
New York Tribune for February Ist. 

The title is such a good one, to begin with! 
“Book, sir, book, it’s the fitle !” said Longman, 
the great publisher. The title is borrowed, in 
this case, from a real or imaginary old lady 
who had got the metaphor of Scylla and 
Charybdis a little confused. Wishing to de- 
scribe a perplexing situation, this lady said :— 

“You see, my dear, she was between Celery 
on one side and Cherubs on the other! You 
know about Celery and Cherubs, don’t you? 
They was two rocks somewhere, and if you 
didn’t hit one you was pretty sure to run 
smack on the other.” 

This describes, as the Tribune writer declares, 
the present condition of women who “agitate.” 
Their Celery and Cherubs are “tears” and “tem- 
per.” 

It is a good hit, and we may well make a 
note of it. It is the danger of all reformers, 
that they will vibrate between discouragement 
and anger. When things go wrong, what is 
it one’s natural impulse to do? To be cast 
down or to be stirred up; to wring one’s 
hands or clench one’s fist—in short, tears or 
temper. 

“Mother,” said a resolute little girl of my 
acquaintance, “‘if the dinner was all spoiled I 
wouldn’t sit downand cry! I’d say ‘Hang it!’” 
This cherub preferred the alternative of tem- 
per, on days when the celery was badly cooked. 
Probably her mother was addicted to the 
other practice, and exhibited the tears. 

But as this alternative is found to be pre- 
sented for both sexes, and on all occasions, 
why charge it especially on the Woman Suf- 
frage movement? Men are certainly as much 
given to ill temper as women; and if they are 
less given to tears, they make it up in sulks, 
which are just as bad. As Nicholas Nickleby, 
when the pump was frozen up, was advised by 
Mr. Squeers to “content himself with a dry 
polish,” so there is a kind of dry despair into 
which men fall, which is quite as forlorn as 
any tears of women. How many a man has 
doubtless wished at such times that the pump 
of his lachryma! glands could only thaw out, 
and he could give his emotions something 
more than a “dry polish.’ The unspeak- 
able comfort some women fee! in sitting for 
ten minutes with a handkerchief over their 
eyes! The freshness, the heartiness, the new 
life visible in them, when the crying is done, 
and the handkerchief comes off again! 

And indeed this simple statement brings us 
to the real truth, which should have been 
more clearly seen by so keen a writer as “S, 
C. W.” She is wrongin saying, “It is urged 
that men and women stand on an equality, 
are exactly alike.’”’ Many of us urge the 
“equality,” very few of us urge the “exactly 
alike.” Might we not complain a little of the 
eager disputant who thus confounds claims so 
different? An apple and an orange, a potato 
and a turnip, a rose and a lily, the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian churches, Yale College and 


Harvard College—we may surely grant equal- 
ity in each case, without being so exceedingly 
foolish as to go on and say that they are ex- 
actly alike !~ 

And precisely here is the weak point of the 
‘whole case, as presented in the Tribune. The 
writer thinks that women give way to tears 
more readily than men do. Granted. Is wo- 
man any the weaker for it? Nota bit. It is 
simply a difference of temperament. That is 
all. It involves no inferiority. 

A little girl once remarked to me, “My 
nurse tells me, if anything disagreeable hap- 
pens, to grin and bear it, and I thought I 
would try. Something very disagreeable hap- 
pened, and I grinned and beardedit. But the 
next time it happened I cried, and I liked 
that a great deal better.” So do her sex gen- 
erally. But if you think that necessarily 
means weakness, wait and see! Who has 
not seen women break down in tears during 
some domestic calamity, while the “stronger 
sex” were calm; and who has not seen those 
same women, that temporary excitement being 
over, rise up and dry their eyes and be thence- 
forth the support and stay of their households 
and perhaps bear up the “stronger sex’ as a 
stream bears up a ship? I said once to an 
experienced physician, watching such a wo- 
man, “That woman is great.” “Of course she 
is”’ he answered; “did you ever see a wo- 
man who was not great, when the emergency 
required ?” 

Now will women carry this same quality of 
temperament into their public career? Doubt- 
less; otherwise they would cease to be women, 
Will it be betraying confidence if I own that I 
have seen two of the very bravest women of my 
acquaintance—women who have swayed great 
audiences—burst into tears, during a commit- 
tee meeting, at a moment of unexpected ad- 
versity for “the cause”? How pitiable! our 
Tribune writer would have thought. In five 
minutes that April shower had passed, and 
those women were as resolute and uncdnquer- 
able as Queen Elizabeth; they were again the 
natural leaders of those around them, and the 
cool and tearless men who sat beside them 
were nothing—men were “a lost art,” as Gail 
Hamilton says—compared. with the inex: 
haustible moral vitafity of those two women. 

No—the dangers of “Celery and Cherubs” 
are exaggerated..: For temper, women are as 
good as men, and no better. As for tears, long 
may they flow! They are symbols of that 
mighty distinction of sex which is as ineffacea- 
ble and as essential as the difference between 
land and sea. T. W. a. 


~ wee - -- 


VARIETIES, 


“Itseems to me, mamma,” said Brown Eyes, 
looking up with a grieved and startled expres- 
sion at the announcement of Alice Cary’s 
death—“it seems to me that all the nice peo- 
ple are dying. By the time I get to be a wo- 
man I am afraid there will be nobody worth 
while left. Last summer Dickens died, and 
now Miss Cary is gone, and nobody can ever 
write such stories as he did, nor such sweet 
poems as the ‘Lover’s Diary.’” 

Poor little Brown Eyes! She did not know 
that she was taking up thus early the plaint 
of all the men and women who have trod 
the earth, revelled in its joys, tasted its sor- 
rows, and stolen away, one after another, into 
_ the eternal silence. 

Life is full of bereavement; not only the 
“nice people,” the poets and story-tellers who 
delighted our childhood, pass away, but those 
who seem essential to our being, without 
whom we fancy there can be no more joy of 
sunrise or beauty of returning spring. The 
people that we live for die, the strong in- 
terests of life drop from us, and yet life goes on, 
new people step into the old places, larger in- 
terests claim us, and to-day is enriched by all 
the yesterdays. 

Twenty years ago, when Alice and Phebe 
Cary were unknown to fame, living in their 
country home a few miles from Cincinnati, 
little dreaming of the popularity that awaited 
them, the former, referring to the death of 
near relatives, wliich had left the sisters com- 
paratively alone, said, “There seems little left 
to live for.” And yet, at that very time, when 
life seemed so bare, there was opening out be- 
fore her such a field of influence as her wildest 
imaginings had never pictured. 

“Let no one be called happy till he is dead,” 
says the old proverb. I would set over against 
it this one, Let no one call his life a failure 
while he lives. As the universal is more than 
the individual, the soul greater than all its ex- 
periences, all loss must be compensated by no- 
bler growth, the failure of to-day impart the 
secret of to-morrow’s success. Because our 
poet knew sorrow and loss, she knew, also, the 
sources ofconsolation. Because she had trod- 
den lonely ways with weary feet, she knew the 
sweets of companionship at the wayside spring. 





We know what we have experienced, not much 





besides, and by the aggregation of all manner 
of experiences does “the world grow slowly 
into nature,” a tender human nature akin to 
God’s. 

Be comforted, Brown Eyes; there will al 
ways be “nice people” in the world. ‘The chil- 
dren will have their stories, the youths and 
maidens their love-songs, and men and women 
the inspiration of high thought and unselfish 
deeds. Thackeray and Dickens, Mrs. Brown- 
ing and Miss Cary, have passed away, but they 
have left to the world their wealth, the beauty 
and fragrance of their lives. Early friends 
may leave us, or we may grow away from 
them, but over the hills and across the conti- 
nent come maturer natures to administer to 
our greater need. Personal ambitions may fail, 
things greatly desired prove to be only Dead 
Sea apples, material satisfactions may take to 
themselves wings, but back of all these are God 
and humanity and the individual soul—the 
eternal verities. 

The present is always the greatest time, for 
itis enriched by all that went before. Never 
had the soul such incentives to noble living as 
now, when it begins to interpret the voice of 
universal needs; never was God so near as 
when we begin to recognize his incarnation in 
a whole humanity, and to know that in serving 
one of the least of his children, we are serving 
him. 

At the New Jersey Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention, afew days ago, I heard much concern 
expressed that the meeting of this year was 
not as well attended as that of last year, and 
adverse newspapers are jubilant over what they 
call “the waning interest.” That I look from 
my window to-day on a world destitute of veg- 
etation, fills me with no apprehension about 
next year's harvest. There is flood and ebb 
tide, but the sea does not change. 

Any reform based in truth and justice must 
succeed; if not this year, then next; if not by 
instrumentalities now iu use, then by wiser 
and better. It is a part of the divine order, 
and no fate is so inevitable as its triumph. To 
jts advocates it is of vital importance that they 
—each in his own way—give to it of their best, 
that they work for it, honestly and earnestly; 
but having done this, it is well to possess the 
soul in patience and not be too anxious about 
immediate results. 

The cause of Woman Suffrage may not be 
gaining ground as fast as we could wish, but 
the education of the public mind in relation to 
woman, her rights, duties and capabilities, is 
going forward at a rate that is unprecedented. 

There is a growing disposition on all hands 
to leave woman free to try her experiments, to 
demonstrate what she can do, and at the same 
time to give her full credit for her work when 
done. Col. Higginson says that instead of be- 
ing under-estimated by reason of her sex, she 
is now over-rated, which may be true in ex- 
ceptional cases, but does not, I think, apply to 
the great mass of women-workers, or to the 
public atlarge. What an audience feels in lis- 
tening to a speaker is one thing, what the 
newspapers say of the same speaker is often 
quite another. A newspaper reputation may 
be manufactured; the verdict of the people 
at large is based upon reality. Puffing may 
do for individuals what pumping does for flu- 
ids—elevate them for a time to an unnatural 
height, but, sooner or later, both are apt to 
find their level. 

Apropos of qualities that draw: At Newark, 
the other evening, I chanced to overhear this 
scrap of conversation :— 

“How are you, Jack? Going to the suffrage 
meeting ?” 

“Not much.” 

“How’s that; don't you like to hear the wo- 
men talk? I think it’s jolly.” 

*“Y-e-s, I like to see them, when they’re well 
got up, in trains and white kids and things, 
but these suffrage women in black silks—no, 


thank you.” : 
Is it to see women who are “well got up,” or 


to hear what they have to say, that audiences 
come together? Would the eloquence ofCur- 
tis or the wisdom of Emerson acquire an add- 
ed value if delivered in a stunning neck-tie, 
a blue coat with brass buttons, and white kid 
gloves? Do we not feel that the dress of these 
men is altogether subordinate to the grand fact 
of their personality? that any finery that di- 
verted attention from their thought would be 
an unpardonable impertinence ? 

I would that every woman on the platform 
so honored her thought and the dignity of wo- 
manhood thai she would depend solely upon 
these and reject all adventitious aids, That, 
claiming to be heard for her cause, she would 
see to it that that cause was so noble, her man- 
ner of presenting it so forcible, that every de- 
tail of her dress and personality would be for- 
gotten in the truth and sweetness of her utter- 
ance. It was not by splendor of costume that 
the gods were recognized, but by a majesty 
that no disguise could conceal. 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 


On the 24th of January Thomas Garrett 
died. Words fail to do justice to his life and 
memory. “Nature made but one such man.” 
He was tender hearted as a woman, and yet no 
man was ever braver or truer. We give be- 
low the beautiful tribute of Wendell Phillips 

copied from the National Standard :— ’ 


I should not dare to trust my memory for 
the number of fugitive slaves this brave old 
friend has helped to safety and freedom—near- 
ly three thousand I believe. What a rich life 
to look back on! How skillful and adroit he 
was in eluding the hunters! How patient in 
waiting days and weeks, oy the poor fu- 
gitives hidden meanwhile, till it was safe to 
venture on the highway! What whole-heart- 
ed devotion, what unselfish giving of time, 
means and everything else to this work of 
brotherly love! What house in Delaware so 
honorable in history as that where hunted men 
fled and were sure to find refuge? It was the 
North Star to many a fainting heart. This 
century has grand scenes to show and boast of 
among its fellows. But few transcend that 
auction block where the sheriff was selling all 
Garrett’s goods for the crime(!) of giving « 
breakfast to a family of fugitive slaves. 
the sale closed, the officer turns to Garrett, 
saying, “Thomas, I hope you'll never be 
caught at this again.” =~ 

“Friend,’’ was the reply,“I haven’t a dollar 
in the world, but if thee knowsa fugitive who 
needs a breakfast send him to me.”’ 

Over such a scene Luther and Howard and 
Clarkson clapped their hands. 

Such a speech redeems the long infamy of 
the State. It is endurable the having of such 
a blot as Delaware on our history when it has 
once been the home of sucha man, I remem- 
ber well the just pride with which he told me, 
that after that sale—pro-slavery as Wilmington 
was—he could have a discount at the bank as 
readily as any man in the city. Though the 
laws robbed lim, his fellow-citizens could not 
en respect and trust him, love and Honor 

m. 

The city has never ys had, we believe, a 
man die in it worthy of a statue. We advise 
it to seize this opportunity to honor itself and 
perpetuate the good name of its worthiest cit- 
izen by immortalizing some street, spot, shaft 
or building with his name. 

Brave, generous, high-souled, sturdy, out- 
spoken friend of all that needed aid or sympa- 
thy, farewell to these scenes! In times to 
come, when friendless men and hated ideas 
need champions, God grant them as gallant 
and successful ones as you have been, and 
may the State you honored grow worthy of 
you! 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


There are now five female clerks in the 
Kansas Legislature. 


Mrs. George MacDonald, wife of the novel- 
ist, is the author of a volume of “Chamber 
Dramas for Children.” ° 


Two shop-girls in Abington, in the intervals 
of work, have been quietly preparing fur ad- 
mission to the Bridgewater Normal School, 
and will present themselves fur examination 
at the opening of the next term. 


Another faithful wife has been discovered 
in Indiana, Her husband, Mr. John T. 
Bridges, was several years ago sent to prison 
on a life sentence for murder. Lately he re- 
ceived a pardon, and although his crime di- 
vorced his wife she met him at the prison 
door, wept tears of joy upon his breast, and 
re-married him that same day. 


The Rockingham (Va.) Register grows hot 
and eloquent in praise of the girls of that re- 
gion. One instance is given as follows:— 

A widower in Clark County, Va., had the 
good fortune to get one of our Rockingham 
girls, who from her poultry alone the past sea- 
son made almost enough to support a small 
family. This lady raised from five turkey 
hens seventy-five turkeys. In addition to 
these she raised between 300 and 400 chick- 
ens. She sent forty-nine of her turkeys to 
Washington the week before Christmas, and 
obtained for them 20 cents per Ib., the lot. 
bringing $91.10. She has sold $111.10 worth 
of poultry this fall and winter. In one month 
she gathered and sold fifty-two dozen of eggs. 
This lady is a young housekeeper, too, and 
has the care of a growing family upon her 
hands. Can any of our young housekeepers 
anywhere else beat this? 


Women telegraphers in this country are 
paid according to their skill, independent of 
sex. In other countries they are not so fortu- 
nate. The following from an exchange shows. 
how they are treated in Sweden :— 

Sweden employs women in her telegraph 
bureau, under very severe restrictions, how- 
ever, which are not applicable to men. She 
must present a certificate from her parish 
priest stating her age and attesting her moral 
and religious character; she must havea clear 
and legible handwriting, and be acquainted 
with the main outlines of universal history 
and of the history of Sweden in detail, as also 
with political geography, arithmetic to deci- 
mals and the rule of three, the Swedish gram- 
mar, and so much of French, German and 
English as may suffice to write and translate 
them into Swedish. The magnificent salary 
given her is from $100 to $140 per. year, and 
she can retain her position as long as she re- 
mains single. The highest position she can 
ever hope to attain in the bureau gives her 
but $300 a year, and in order to achieve this 
she must wait years for a vacancy, and then 
a first-class examination in magnetism, 








electricity and meteorology. 
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AN EXPERIMENT.---No. 19. 

To return to the subject, namely, the subject 
of housework. It appears, then, that a young 
woman, though an unrecommended stranger, 
may, iu town or country, among plain or aris- 
tocratic people, very easily obtain a place to do 
housework, where she can live respected, com- 
fortable and useful. The most objectionable 
features are that the work is heavy and the 
pay light. Let us compare it in these respects 
with other employments into which American 
girls crowd. We will take our data from this 
place and neighborhood : 

Apprentices to trades. Apprentices are ex- 
pected to serve six months for nothing, after 
which they receive $2 per week through one 
or two years, according to their exyertness. 
When the trade is perfectly learned, the most 
desirable hand is never awarded more than $6 
per week, minus deductions for any mistake 
she may make. Hours are from 7 A. M. to 6 
P.M. But during the short days in winter 
they close at five, a deduction being made for 


y 2 trades d t far- | 
the lost hour. Many of the trades do not far- | ony tentenen he ahids dhe tad 0 tate. the 


nish constant employment, having their busy 
and dull times.. Price of board from 34 to $5 
per week. Thus it would appear, and I am 
told that it is a fact, that only the most suc- 
cessful earn a full support. Others live at 
home or among friends, paying no board. I 
am surprised to learn this, for I supposed the 
trades, though laborious, afforded a comforta- 
ble independence. This I still believe they do 
where a smart girl works by the piece or has 
a capital of money or patronage. 

As clerks, women receive the first year from 
$2'to $3 per week; experienced clerks, from $4 
to $10. A young woman who tends a bakery 
is at her post from 7 A. M. to 91-2 P. M., and 
receives $5 weekly. Early closing is, unfortu- 
nately, not in vogue here, hence the hours of 
attendance extend into the evening. One lady 
who has a great reputation as a tine saleswo- 
man, aud who has been eight years in oné 
store, is paid $15 per week—a salary equal to 
a man’s—another $12. These are, however» 
rare and exceptional cases. Taking the av- 
erage, they barely earn a support. 

Teachers have an average salary of $400 a 
year. Board, $25 per month, $300 yearly. 
What with clothing, donations to charitable 
odjects, books, &c., not to mention a trip of 
recreation fur the weary brain, during vacation, 
what wonder that there is nothing left at the 
close of the year ?—especially as we have taken 
the average, aud many fall far below. 

In all these employments, reference in re- 
gard to character, at least, is required, and in 
trades and clerking capital also until the busi- 
ness islearned. Meanwhile large numbers are 
waiting to fill any vacancy that may occur. I 
have made over one hundred calls in the course 
of my investigations, and must confess that I 
am saddened by the results. I had no concep- 
tion that intelligent, lady-like girls were sub- 
jected to such toil fur a bare support. It has 
been difficult for me to keep back the tears 
while talking with those on whose fragile 
frames the effects of confining labor, ignorance 
of the laws of health, and injurious boarding- 
house diet, were painfully visible. Hence many 
marry for a home—“a respite, however brief” 
—a change, though it be the change “from the 
frying-pan into the fire.” And since women 
are so often in the frying-pan, one cannot mar- 
vel that they are occasionally a little crisp. 

We come, then, to housework. No appren- 
ticeship is required, no recommendation, no 
capital. Places are abundant. A woman 
without a cent of money, and with no clothes 
but those she has on, can any day get a posi- 
tion in a private family, where she will receive 
her board and $2 per week. Her clothing 
ought not to cost her one-half so much as the 
wardrobe of those engaged in the other occn- 
pations named, unless she did indeed start 
with nothing but the clothes on her back. 
They would cost her less, for four reasons. 
First, the material of which she would need the 
most is the very cheapest. S d, the ex- 
pense of hat, shawl, gloves, umbrella, over- 
shoes, &c., needed and worn out yearly by 
those who go out in all kinds of weather to 
their work, would besaved by her. Third, her 
employers would be best pleased with plain 
dress. Fourth, taking the average of places» 
much would be given her. She could wear a 
calico dress, collar and tie every day from morn- 
ing till night, excepting when she went out. 
She could thus be as neat and respectable, 
even while at her work, as any lady in the land. 
At the end of the year our hired girl would 
have her best clothes nearly as good as new. 

Let us take the $104 that she would receive 
in one year and see what could be done with 
it. She will devote one-fifth to benevolent ob- 
jects. The Jews were required to give that 
amount, and surely we, blessed with a brighter 
dispensation, should do no less. I am aware 
that, did our wealthy men come up to this 
mark, charitable societies would be flush of 
funds. But because others do not perform 
their duty is no reason that our model hired 
girl should be delinquent in hers. $20.80 she 
will therefore spend for books and papers 
with which to enlighten her associates in re- 
gard to any reform that interests her, to ele- 
vate the freedmen, to christianize the Chinese, 
to benefit Europe, Asia, Africa and Oceanica. 
With that sum judiciously invested she ought 
to keep her sympathies alive for every good 








cause. Many a “little deed of kindness” to the 
destitute, the sick, the sorrowing, she can plan 
while at her work, and effect with a trifle of 
this amount. 

Allowing her to wear cloth dresses in win- 
ter, calico and lawn in summer, with calf-skin 
and morocco boots, we will say $23.20 for 
clothing. I have known many a girl to dress 
on half that amount and presents, and always 
look well. Suppose we then throw in $8 for 
incidentals, as medicine, stationery, tickets to 
lectures, &c., and $52 remain, exactly enough 
to buy four shares in a “Loan and Building 
Association.” Investment in these companies 
is as safe as bond and mortgage, being secured 
in exactly that manner. The weekly dues 
amount to $13 per year, and the association 
pays $200 per share at the close of six years. I 
mention this mode of investment because it is 
customary in this place, which we are in- 
stancing as an example. 

At the expiration, then, of six years, our 
hired girl would have $800, with which she 
could start herself in a small way in almost 


could risk it in some branch of the mercantile 
line, and take her chances. Best of all, she 
could secure with it a few acres of land and 
a plain little house, mortgaging for the bal- 
ance of the value, and, going resolutely to 
work at the raising of fruits and vegetables 
for market, could soon achieve for herself a 
bountiful independence—a home without a 
master. 

Now, I am not stretching things. No doubt 
an economical girl could take five shares and 
thus have $1000. Eight hundred dollars is no 
great amount for an industrious woman to ac- 
cumulate in six years, neither is a thousand. 
But let me ask one question. How many 
teachers have you known to support them- 
selves entirely, and acquire an equal sum in 
the same space of time? True, youcan ask me 
how many hired girls have I known to do this, 
and I must answer, none. But I have never 
met a white American girl who lived at ser- 
vice. “Aunt Dinah” at Atlanta has supported 
herself and granddaughter, and purchased a 
house and lot, since emancipation. Oh, I do 
remember one American girl in New York 
city. She was seventeen years old, waited on 
table in a private boarding-house, received $16 
per month, went out every evening unless she 
chose to stay in, was frequently at balls and 
parties till two, three or four in the morning, 
managed everything in regard to her work to 
suit herself, the lady only fearing that she 
would leave, and that is all I know of her. I 
knew a young Irish woman in New York, who 
had $500 in the bank, saved from her wages, 
though she worked at six dollars per month, a 
part of the time, and increased her earnings 
by only the low savings bank interest. She 
told me that she sometimes expended for cloth- 
ing less than five dollars per year, yet she al- 
ways appeared as neat and well-dressed as 
other girls. 

There are no truer mottoes than that “Econ- 
omy is wealth,” that “A penny saved is as good 
as twoearned,” that “If we take care of the 
cents, the dollars will take care of themselves.” 
But some one will say, “It is not pleasant to 
force one’s self to calculate before spending a 
trifle.’ Is it not pleasanter to save a dollar 
when one has it, than to need a dollar when 
one has it not? While it is wrong for the in- 
dependent to hoard that they may become 
rich, itis a Christian duty for the poor to econ- 
omize and lay by, in order to supply their own 
wants and have to give to those who lack. 

But though I have planned six years’ work, 
I have no idea that one in fifty would fill this 
programme. The majority would probably 
take their pick of the young farmers, if in the 
country, or of smart mechanics, if in town, 
and work thereafter for their board and 
clothes, and, let us hope, love. Those who 
did not would become upper servants, tried 
and trusted, and would be receiving three, 
four or five dollars per week. Besides, I 
would not advise any American girl to come 
to a place like this, much less to go into hard 
country work at such low wages. What I 
would advise, and do advise, and strongly urge 
American girls, who are wearing out with 
sewing and teaching, thinking themselves for- 
tunate at the close of the year if they can 
“make both ends meet”—is to go into the 
nearest large city, where prices are highest 
and work lightest. Let two go together. 
They would be company for each other, and 
avoid uncongenial companionship. They 
would not, it is true, receive the treatment that 
I have described in a former article. I wish I 
could win every one to my way of thinking 
on the subject of treatment. It is often cited, 
as the indignity of all indignities, that they 
“were not allowed to eat at the same table.” 
What of it? Itisroyal toeatalone. I should 
think servants would prefer a separate table; 
it is often necessary and appropriate. 

if others hold themselves above you, what 
is thatto you? Itinjures them, not you. In 
every department in life you will meet with 
the same thing. If you teach in the finest 
school in the land, among your pupils will be 
the children of upstarts, who will probably 
take pains to let you know, in bad grammar 
and sectional slang, that they regard you as 
infinitely beneath them, because you “work for 
yourliving.” Even the poor freedmen, clothed 





and schooled on charity, considered that they 
did us a favor to let their children come to 
our schools, and many of them were exceed- 
ingly patronizing. Surely storekeepers order 
their clerks in a most unpleasantly authorita- 
tive manner, and school-boards and super- 
intendents are not particularly deferential to 
the teachers they engage. 

The amount of it is, money rules the roost, 
and so long as no one is found able to fight it 
down from the topmost perch, we must sub- 
mit to its insolent crowing. When we make 
room for a person in goodly apparel, while we 
say to the pour, “Stand thou there,” we but 
feed the strutter who, triumphing, annoys us. 
Watch yourself and you will find that you are 
doing this every day. I am, though less than 
formerly. But whenever we bestow our 
courtesy on worth, and deny it to gold, we 
raise the premium on all that is true, and 
bring the millennium nearer. 


Take this thought and hold it fast, 
Ye martyrs of to day, 

This same great world, with all its scorn, 
You’re lifting on its way.” 


But perhaps you say, “I don’t like this; it’s 
very hard.” Certainly it is hard, but it is liv- 
ing. The grave is, as Beecher says, the only 
easy place on earth. Life is to us each a dai- 
ly battle, and, as Gough expresses it, speaking 
from a bitter yet noble experience, it may be 
“a daily victory.” Better is it to fight the 
battle bravely than to wear out one’s life in 
the captive’s cell, chained by a cowardly shrink- 
ing or indolent repining. 

“P.,” of New Hampshire, asked me a ques- 
tion long since in thecolumns of the JOURNAL, 
to which I have never replied. “My dear ‘O.’, 
in your heart don’t you think it better to sew 
fourteen hours a day, for small pay, than to be 
poor, alone and friendless in a strange coun- 
try ?” 

No, indeed, I do not. Those who are stran- 
gers to-day are friends to-morrow. A little 
ice to break, and the water is warm. This 
cowardice is neither natural nor womanly. 
We have been trained to it, that is all. As 
Johnson makes the heroine in Rasselas say, 
we are 


“Accustomed from our infant years to court, 
With counterfeited fears, the aid of man, 
Until, imagination ripening to belief, . 
And fancy frighted at her own chimeras, 
Habitual cowardice usurps the soul.” 


If we have been trained amiss, we must, in 
this new era, train ourselves anew. Who 
would be learned must be their own instruc- 
tors, who would be helped must help them- 
selves. To be “alone, poor and friendless,” 
has been the very making of many a man and 
woman, and the undoing of none who have 
voluntarily assumed these conditions. That 
soldier battles bravest who knows that all 
chance for retreat is cut off. oO. 


CL 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


According to the history of Prof. N.G. Van 
Kampen of Holland, women can fight, to de- 
fend their homes, their husbands, their chil- 
dren if necessary, notwithstanding the much 
mooted song that is ever greeting our ears, 
from professedly learned men and silly, simper- 
ivg women—the Jatter’s only ambition be- 
ing to adorn themselves in a manner that 
will elicit from men of like caliber com- 
pliments for their womanly weakness. 

“Haarlem, a city situated in the north of 
Holland, was rendered notorious by a siege 
which it sustained against the Spaniards seven 
months, from December, 1592, to June, 1593, 
and though the city was badly fortified, yet 
the female as well as the male citizens, by 
their courage, presented an invincible bul- 
wark tothe assaultofthe enemy. A battalion 
was formed of women, led by the heroine, Wid- 
ow Kenau Hasselaar. After incredible efforts 
of courage the defenders were induced to con- 
fide in the promises of the enemy, but found 
themselves deceived; the most of the citizens 
fell by the sword of the executioner, or were 
drowned in the neighboring lake. The be- 
siegers were commanded by the son of the 
Duke of Alva. Alkmaar was also immortal- 
ized by a siege it sustained during the year 
1593, the commander being the same as above 
mentioned, who, after having taken Haarlem, 
could not fail of success, according to all ap- 
pearance, in capturing a city left destitute of 
all succor from South Holland; but he’ had 
not calculated the power of resistance which 
love of liberty and patriotism could create. 
His soldiers, well disciplined and inured to 
war, yielded to a weak garrison, supported, 
however, by the whole of the population, com- 
posed not only of all the men capable of bear- 
ing arms, but women, who courageously defend- 
ed the walls.” No doubt then and there, as 
here now in New England, women were in the 
majority; for one. bloody war after another 
followed in quick succession, cutting down 


men by thousands, leaving women and children | 


to mourn and suffer in consequence. Those 
brave women, who so nobly defended their 
homes and loved ones, did not fight for the 
love of it, nor for honor or office, but for liber- 
ty, stimulated by all that a true woman holds 
dear, husband, children, home, friends. 

Are not our American women, of this the 
nineteenth century, as capable, if need be, and 
as willing to help defend homes, husbands, 
children, friends, as those of the sixteenth cen- 
tury? Example after example might be cited 


to prove that women are resolute, fearless and 
active, when occasion demands. Then why 
continue that senseless old song, that begins 
and ends with the following not very sublime 
words, “Women can’t and don’t fight, and 
that is the reason they do not, and should not, 
vote.” Women do not seek war that they 
may slay their fellow-men, ’tis true, but their 
hand is ever ready to lift up fallen humanity 
and defend the oppressed,to help undo all 
wrongs within their reach. Why not, men 
and brethren, lend us a helping hand to aid us 
to our place at your side? Do it in justice to 
yourselves, if not for us. Give us our place, 
our rights. SUBSCRIBER. 





AN “OUTCRY,” 

Gail Hamilton says she is “amazed” and “in 
dignant at the outcry for a wider sphere and 
greater opportunities for woman, while her 
sphere is already a thousand times wider than 
she spans.” 

I know a young woman who would two 
years ago have become a cabinet-maker, could 
she have found a person in Boston willing to 
teach her, or a shop where men were not like- 
ly to hoot her out for attempting to learn. 

In the trades lately opened to women 
they are not allowed. equal wages for equal 
work. I know a place within a stone’s throw 
of Washington street, where men and women 
work in the same room at setting type. A 
woman there receives thirty-five cents per 
thousand ems, a man forty for the very same 
kind of work. The woman sets more type in 
a week than he does. While he has a wife at 
home, the female compositor has unfortunate 
friends dependent on her for means of subsis- 
tence. This is but one of numerous cases. 

A WoRKING WoMAN. 





NOTES FROM A SICK-ROOM.---No, 1. 


Over the meadow the snow lies gleaming 
white, but not much whiter than the little 
pale face on the pillow near me. 

Sweet little face, so patient and gentle; soft 
brown eyes shaded with drooping lashes, and 
little, sensitive mouth tempting me always to 
kiss it. One slender white hand lies on the 
counterpane quietly, and my own hand holds 
the pen unsteadily, so much do I long to clasp 
it. Brave young heart! I have heard of the. 
courage of generals urging their men onward 
to battle, but here in this sick-room I learn 
lessons of heroism and bravery exceeding all 
that the history of war relates. 

I knew a young girl, once, who worked with 
anoble ambition, who persevered and over- 
came a thousand difficulties, who grew in 
knowledge and strength of mind, who made 
her way through roads which seemed impassa- 
ble, and I looked on in admiration and said, 
“She is beautiful and brave. In spite of the 
many obstacles which society throws in the 
way of a young girl, she falters not, but push- 
es on toward the goal of success.” I saw her 
knocking against the walls of prejudice, I saw 
her battling with the tempting god of fashion, 
and gaining respect wherever she went, and 
I said, “Even a small army of such determined 
young girls would in a short time bring to 
woman the ballot and all its accompanying 
blessings.” : 

Now another picture comes up before me— 
the picture of this brave young girl lying with 
half-closed eyes looking dreamily off over the 
gleaming white snow. Hands lying idle—beau- 
tiful hands that knew so well how to work, 
deft fingers that were always busy, and could 
ring out such glorious strains of music, hands 
that have attempted and accomplished much, 
and my heart says, “Ah! no work did these 
little hands ever perform, no deed did they ever 
do, that displayed such heroism, such charming 
bravery, as they now display in their idleness, 
in their quiet and patient resting on the coun- 
terpane.” ; 

Tosubmit to a decree that pronounces us 
helpless when our plans were laid for work 
and accomplishment, when our hearts were 
set on winning what we had begun to labor 
for, to see our dreams for the future vanishing 
away like vapor, and ourselves growing weak 
and no longer able to dare and to do, then to 
bear it all patiently, to smile with all the pleas- 
antness of stronger days, patiently endure all 
pain, heroically lie day after day sick and help- 
less, and never complain—ah! such. bravery is 
greater and higher than a whole life of bat- 
tling with the world in the strength of physi- 
cal power. 

Then shall [ not call her brave who makes 
the sick-room beautiful, though she lies quiet- 
ly among the pillows, and drops her little 
white hands idly on thecounterpane? Though * 
we put every draught to her lips, and smooth 
the pillow for her fair white cheek, though she 
is helpless in our care, there is none braver, be 
he conqueror or chieftain. 

“There is a pleasure that is born of pain,” 
| wrote Tennyson in the sadness of bereavement, 
| and often my heart echoes it as I try to make 
| this sick room comfortable and cheerful. 
There is littieif any sorrow that has no com- 
fort in it, and this world is a strange mixture 
of pain and pleasure. The heart and the brain 
are so susceptible to the conditions of life that 
an individual may be changed almost beyond 
recognition by circumstances. I feel this more 
forcibly than ever before while I sit here in 
the stillness of this room with the snow-drifts 











outside and the dear face here among the pil- 
lows just now smiling upon me. 

The great world is throbbing and beating 
the same as when a few weeks ago I mingled 
in its commotion, yet I can hardly realize there 
is a world beyond this room, and the meadows 
outside, except that world seen only by the 
eye of faith—that world,so near and yet so 


Sn. nearer to me and better loved than ever be- 
‘ore. 


“If I were only a snow-flake,” says the pret~ 
ty lips from the pillow. “But you are as pure, 
as a snow-flake,” says my beart in reply, and 
everything sinks into insignificance by the 
side of purity, patience and gentle submis- 
sion. 

Many men and women in the outside world 
are greedy for gain, they work for wealth and 
position, they long for novoriety and fame, but 
they are in the vortex of contest, in the whirl- 
pool of selfish ambition, and they fight to keep 
even with those around them. Let them sit 
in a 'sick-room like this, with the still mead- 
ows of snow outside, and aloved one, pure and 
uncontaminated with worldly ambition, lying 
helpless among the pillows, and instantly their 
hearts would soften and they would recognize 
the power of circumstances, and get a taste of 
innocence. 


We think what our circumstances cause us_—' 


to think and feel what they cause us to feel. 
If we are rich we are surrounded by the temp- 
tations of the rich, if we are poor by the temp- 
tations of the poor. It is impossible to be the 
same under all circumstances, and therefore 
charity is the greatest of Christian virtues. 
But education makes circumstances; therefore 
education is the necessity for human progress. 

There are lessons in everything, but’ the 
teacher must be a Divine one, or we interpret 
wrong, and translate incorrectly. The sick- 
room has its many trials and its rivers of un: 
shed tears, but it has its beautiful lessons, its 
many pleasures, though “born of pain,” and: 
fortunate are they who have no greater trials 
and temptations than those found within its 
sacred walls. The less we mingle in the whirl 
and excitement of the world the nearer seem 


we to that other world, and the wider and "es 


clearer becomes our vision of faith, and death 
loses its terrors while we begin to realize. that 
“That which we call dying is only ceasing to 
die.” me 

But there is much hard labor to be perform- 
ed in the world, for though the sick-room 
must be blessed with attention and love, those 


who are well must be attended to with vigi- . 


lance. 

Ah! there is no end to woman’s tasks. If 
her labor ceases outside, it immediately com- 
mences in some home—if not her own, the 
home of some other one: The sick-room 


_ would be desolate enough without her pres- 


ence; no place is blessed without her, at home 


or abroad, and every place would be better and. 


purer filled with her refining influence. . To 
the steadfast eye that is lighted with prophe- 
cy, there is nothing which will bring about so 
much good to future generations as the eman- 
cipation of women. But there is a stir among 
the pillows. My darling is weary of the scratch 
of my pen, and for th e present I lay it aside. 
Mystic, Conn. JULIA CROUCH. 





ANOTHER “GOOD WORD FOR THE IRISH 
GIRLS.” 

Nothing in your columns has given me 
more satisfaction than the frank and friendly 
word uttered in behalf of the great company of 
Trish toilers in our midst, for whose vindica- 
tion a “good word” is so seldom spoken. 
There are other families, who have had like 
fortunate experience with their hired help, 
would they but add their testimony. They 
are families in which the fact is recognized, 
that servants have rights that employers are 
bound to respect. 

I have been a housekeeper twenty years. 
Seventeen of the twenty, I have bad one and 
the same Irish girl in my family. To us she 
long ago outgrew the “Irish,’’ and became 
“our Ann.” She it is whohas helped rear our 
children, some of them now grown to man- 
hood. She has assisted in making their bread 
and butter, in cooking their food, in superin- 
tending their sports and their childish tasks. 
And more than once has she surreptitiously 
taken to their chamber “just a piece,” when 
for misdemeanor they had been sent supper- 
less to bed. And as the sons begin to talk of 
going out from home, to join in the battle of 
life, her true mother-instinct has been mani- 
fested, by the quiet but expressive, “Time 
enough yet.” A true Catholic, “because she 
was brought up so,” she is neither a zealot, a 
bigot, nor a superstitious enthusiast, but a 
conscientious “doer of the word.” 

Ours is not an isolated case. Three or four 
other girls in this immediate neighborhood 
have remained in their respective situations 
quite as long. This is not because these girls are 
so altogether superior to the great army of girls 
that have been hurrying to this country dur- 
ing the last twenty years. Coming to their 
life-work of toil without any experience in our 
methods, or knowledge of our customs, often 
ignorant of the names of our most common 
utensils, they stand in perishing need of the 
kindest consideration, gentle treatment and 
judicious teaching. 

Housekeepers who take such a person, per- 
haps within a few days after she has reached 
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this strange land, introduce her to the new 
routine of household toil,and themselves re- 
tire from all share, care or oversight of their 
work, must expect disastrous collisions, in- 
convenient detentions, breakage and waste se- 
ereted or denied, and perhaps slovenly and 
untidy habits indulged in. Servants must be 
possessed of far greater executive ability than 
many mistresses, and be more conscientious 
in the discharge of obligations, if such an ar- 
rangement works well. 

If the wife and mother fails to look closely 
after the interests of her household—if she 
can, from love of pleasure or ease, indolently 
neglect the welfare of those who are so near 
to her, how can she expect the stranger in her 
kitchen to be more faithful to them, whom 
they serve for the pay ? 

One prolific source of difficulty and separa- 
tion between mistress and maid is the fact 
that housekeepers give servants, often good 
servants, no opportunity for originality or in- 
dividuality. Every woman “has her way” to 
do this and that thing and insists that each 
new girl shall conform to her particular mode. 
Now, if the desired end is attained, and the 
thing in hand has been neatly, expeditiously 
and economically done, it is little less than un- 
reasonable to find fault with non-essential de- 
tails, merely because “I don’t do so.” Unjust 
requirements, thoughtless interruptions, and 
delay of work in hand, frequent demand for 
trifling services in another department, imper- 
tinence on the part of children, and insolence 
from older members, all go to make up the 
hard experience of the sojourner in the kitch- 
en. There will be less cause of complaint of 
careless and indifferent domestics, when em- 
ployers take a more unselfish interest in the 


_ physical, intellectual and moral well-being of 


those persons whom they employ. 4H. M. J. 
CANASTOLA, N. Y. 


WOMAN IN THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH, 


Jesus Christ constituted no communital or- 
ganism while upon the earth. That was not 
within the scope of his purpose. He came to 
teach ideas, andembody them in alife. It was 
for his followers to organize a system of society 
in accordance with those ideas. Do we find, 
then, that in the first Christian community, 
the equality of woman with man was recog- 
nized? 

In answering this question I will examine 
the record; but before doing so I would remind 
the reader of a most important law of limita- 
tion, viz.: that when one would ascertain the 
significance in idea of a given act, one must 
study that act in the light of its own times, 
and not of some other and different conditions. 

To illustrate: It is not to be expected that 
we shall find that women voted at a political 
ballot-box in Jerusalem, for such a thing was 
not known there. But the question is, Does 
there appear sufficient evidence to show, that 
women as a class performed acts, or were ex- 
pected to perform acts, which for that time, 
and under those circumstances, were as really 
the tokens that women were equal integers 
with men in the Christian community as then 
organized, as the ballot, if held by all woman- 
kind to-day in this land, would be the token 
that she was such an equal in our community 
as now organized ? 

The first record bearing on our subject is in 
Acts 1: 14, and reads thus: “These all con- 
tinued with one accord in prayer and supplica- 
tion, with the women, and Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and with his brethren.” 

The generic fact in this passage is that men 
and women, not as two castes, but as coéquals 
met together in a common congregation for re- 
ligious worship, and both took part. This 
meeting together on a common level, and this 
mutual participancy in public religious wor- 
ship, were, for that day and place, as really the 
token of the equality of the sexes, as integral 
elements in the structure of society, as voting 
at the polls would be to-day, here iu America. 
For in the Jewish public worship of that day 
the women and the men were separated. In 
the temple area there was the court of the wo- 
men; aud no farther than that towards the 
temple could any woman go; but their puri- 
fied husbands went beyond them, apart by 
themselves. Thus the men and the women 
formed two castes in the Temple worship. 
This caste distinction is, if I am rightly in- 
formed, perpetuated to this day; since no Jew- 
ess is allowed to take part in the conduct ol 
the worship of the synagogue, but all women 
are compelled to sit in a gallery or some other 
place separated from the men by a screen. 
Possibly this custom is not now retained in al 
American synagogues; but I believe it is the 
general one. 

The company of Christian believers broke 
down the barriers of custom in religious wor- 
ship, and organized a new life. In the world 
that was without them woman was a caste. 
In the world which they organized woman 
and man were equal integers, and the token 1 
have given. 

The second passage is in Acts 2: 16,17: 
“But this is that which was spoken of the 
prophet Joel: ‘And it shall come to pass in the 
last days, saith God, 1 will pour out of my spir- 
it upon all flesh; and your suns and your 
daughters shall prophesy,” &c. 

In this passage the testimonies of two in- 
spired men converge to establish one fact. 





Joel, a prophet, who lived several hundred 
years before, foretold an event, viz: that wo- 
men should prophesy. He was inspired; for 
all agree that no one but’a person under the 
Divine direction could foretell an incalculable 
future event. Certainly, if there ever was any 
inspiration, Peter was inspired on the day of 
Pentecost. But he at that very time declared 
that, in the events then and there transpiring, 
that prophesy was fulfilled. Thus by the mouth 
of unimpeachable witnesses is it established 
that the time had come when women were to 
prophesy. 

What does the word prophesy mean? Hack- 
ett in loco says that it “signifies, not merely to 
foretell future events, but to communicate re- 
ligious truth in general under a divine inspira- 
tion.” Itreally means more. It means, not 
only here but in other places in the Bible, to 
communicate religious truth in general by oral 
discourse. 

Two inspired men combined to designate a 
time, then, when women should communicate 
religious truth by oral discourse—in short, 
should preach. One very notable character- 
istic of the Christian era was to be the 
preaching of women; and it was such an em- 
phatic peculiarity as to be thought worthy of 
repeated mention, But then in Judea, as now 
in New England, the entrance of woman upon 
the public duties of communital life, such as 
preaching, was a clear token of her having be- 
come an equal integer with man in the struc- 
ture of the community. 

Thus does it appear that the prophet Joel 
foretold a new work for women which should 
mark the Christian era, a work which had 
been confined to men before, and the giving of 
which to woman also involved the giving to 
her, yes, was the token of the gift to her, of 
full equality with man; and that Peter, who 
may be called the spokesman of that era, 
pointed out the very time when the prophecy 
was fulfilled. And thus was it that in the first 
flush of the Christian communital life woman 
was proclaimed to be the equal of man as an 
integer in the new organism. 

E leave it to some moralist to write fitting 
comments upon the history of the church 
which has even until this day taught and prac- 
ticed in diametrical opposition to the teachings 
and practice of the first Christian community» 
and to the fundamental ideas of Jesus. 

NATICK, MAss. JESSE H. JONEs. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALL WOMEN NEED PROTECTION OF LAW. 
THEY NEED THE BALLOT. 


She said—for I couldn’t help hearing, 
Each time I'd be | the door, 

Some words—“O, Jimmy! my darlint, 
Don't strike me agin, any more! 

Don’t kick me, your poor little Mary! ° 
Your wife that is lovin’ ye so; 

For the sake of the little dead childer— 
They’re watchin’ from heaven, I know!” 


Then, sudden, her voice would grow fiercer, 
“And what are ye's wantin’, now? 

Sure it wasn’t himself at all, sirs, 
It’s me that made all the row! 

Drunk? No; but a hurt in my side, sirs, 
No, no! ’twasn’t him—it was I; 

I slipped on a peelin’ an’ struck me, 
(Blessed Virgin! forgive me the lie!)” 


—From Poem “Number Seven,’ by Annie L. 
Ruth. 


Tis a true picture, too true! The love 
ready to sacrifice self, the hopes and faith 
springing in appeal to the being so loved, is 
the same in woman’s nature everywhere; 
whether in the garret or cellar, at “Five 
Points,” and “North End,” or in the mansion 
and the great hotel, where the wealthy and 
educated call it home. This touching poem 
(the whole of which you may like to publish 
in future) is a repetition of the history—told 
in a few lines by telegraph, and copied in your 
paper—of a Congressman’s wife who, just be- 
fore recess of Congress, passed through a like 
scene, lasting the whole night and far into the 
forenoon, The husband, in his drunken fit, 
struck his wife many times, cursed her, threw 
her violently on the floor, drank his brandy, 
upset the table, shivering bottles and glasses, 
while groans escaped the lips of the victim, 
and every now and then, the pitying air would 
thrill tosuch words as these, Oh! my husband, 
you love me, don’t you? I have left every- 
thing, all my friends, for your sake—I love you, 
my husband! Did tie tender words reach 
the insensate heart? Never; this abuse was 
continued through the entire night, and in 
the morning, when the brutal Representative 
was requested to leave the hotel, where some 
of the,inmates had been so disturbed they 
could not once go to sleep, the tuo forgiving 
wife went forth arm in arm with her tyrant, 
covering with a thick veil the bruises upon 
the fair face made by blows from him who had 
sworn “to love and protect” her. 

Is this protection all a woman needs? The 
landlord, the chivalric proprietor of the ho- 
tel, thought so, and no amount of persuasion 
through the night could induce him to send 
any one into rescue her. Why? Some of my 
readers can answer why; it was because her 
husband was the assailant; she was a “mar- 
ried” woman, and her husband had “rights” 
which other men were bound to respect, and 
so two men were placed to look over the 
transom, to arrest him if he should shoot her, 
with the pistol he was flourishing, while con- 
stantly threatening her life. Why, in that 
case, the street police Would rush in and save 








him the trouble. But while he refused in 
paltry and unmanly cowardice to interfere, 
the peace-keepers in the street had no war- 
rant to enter his house, and so, being married, 
the woman was utterly friendless. During 
the forenoon a gentleman sent for her father, 
but he was out of town. Sheessayed at differ- 
ent times to ring the bell, but was warned 
with a threat not to do so. 

So passed the suffering night, and time wore 
on toward noon, when the housekeeper heard 
the tale; and she was the first to enter and ar- 
rest his lawless hand—a woman no doubt 
with great moral power as well as resolution. 

So passed the terrible night, so terrible 
that a Senator’s young wife sat with tightly 
clasped hands during the long and weary 
hours; not daring to escape her room, lest by 
some mischance the mahiac should cross her 
path; not wishing to knock upon the door, 
because enough inmates were awake to inter- 
fere had they decided it best; yet, fearing the 
great temptation to do it, she kept the fingers 
so tightly clasped that the nails left deep im- 
prints in the flesh. 

Let me ask my readers another question, 
Where do they suppose was this lady’s protect 
or? I shall have to tell them he was at the 
Senate Chamber attending a night session; 
this was the night of debate on San Domingo, 
and this lady, a stranger in the hotel and in 
the city, was “neglected,” because her hus- 
band was “away from home on public busi- 
ness,” as our opponents have often, very often 
predicted, that poor men would be, when their 
wives should be sitting on juries, and the ses- 
sions should be prolonged into the night. I 
doubt whether there would often be a case 
where the husband would be so overcome with 
fear and horror as was his wife. But, dear 
readers, if the suffering of one wife was in- 
tense, what must have been that of the other? 

I hope that the meetings and conventions 
to be held this week, in different States and 
cities, will consider the meaning and scope of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
and that we shall have full reports of such 
consideration. 

J. K. Wildman, of Philadelphia, informs me 
that on Wednesday evening next, the Pennsyl- 
vania Society will have a meeting in Mercan- 
tile Library, and there will be an address on 
“The political rights of woman under the Con- 
stitution and the laws now in force.” 

A Sixteenth Amendment does not find favor 
here with public men who are committed to suf- 
frage. Those with whom members of the Com- 
mittee and workers have conversed seem to 
take the ground occupied by the minority of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, and en- 
dorse the position of the petitioner, Mrs. 
Woodhull, and others who appeared before 
them to support it. 

In default of a hearing before the Commit- 
tee and House in session, on Thursday even- 
ing next there will be a public meeting in Lin- 
coln Hall, when members of both Houses will 
be invited, and the body of the house reserved 
for their use, at which Mrs. Woodhull will 
make the constitutional argument more fully 
than before; and Mrs. Hooker will make the 
moral and educational argument. The best 
arrangements possible will be made for good 
order, and accommodation of all, and a large 
number of free tickets will be sent out. 

We are receiving constantly names to the 
declaration and pledge of the “Central and 
Educational Committee,” and with them the 
dollar for tracts; and as women are mostly done 
with petitions, it is an excellent mode of ex- 
pression from them, and answers the demand 
of legislators to know “who want the vote.” 

Many now feel that the attitude of a peti- 
tioner is a humiliating one; for, realizing that 
we are endowed at birth with the same rights 
as they to whom we “pray, "that rights inhere 
in human nature, it is more seemly that we 
assert our womanhood and citizenship and 
show reason (to the sincerely ignorant) why 
we should become members of the State. 

I will send you copy of Declaration, etc. It 
was intended before this to have them in cir- 
cular form to put in letters. 

C. A. F. STEBBINS. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


A meeting of ladies and gentlemen friendly 
to “the cause of women” was held recently 
at Columbia, S. C. 

Among the numerous assemblage were Lt.- 
Governor Ransier, Speaker Moses, Secretary 
of State Cardozo, Hon. W. J. Whipper, and 
several other members of the General Assem- 
bly. 

Miss Lottie Rollin was called to the chair, 
aud Speaker Moses was requested to act as 
Secretary. After the reading of the call rela 
tive to a convention, issued a short time ago 
and published in the newspapers, Mr. Whipper 
was called upon to address the meeting. He 
requested to be excused from muking any re- 
marks unti! some of the “giant minds,” cramp- 
ed for so long atime, had expressed themselves 
upon the subject nearest their hearts. Mr. 
Ransier was called on next, and said that al- 
though he had not studied the subject under 
discussion, yet he was in favor of that broad 
principle of Republicanism which. knew nei- 
ther sex, race or color. 

The Chairman, Miss Rollin, next arose and 
addressed the assemblage. She said it had 


been so universally the custom to treat the | 
idea of “Woman Suffrage” with ridicule and | 
merriment that it becomes necessary in sub- 
mitting the subject for earnest deliberation 
that we assure the gentlemen present that our 
claim is made honestly and seriously. “We ask 
suffrage not as a favor, not as a privilege, but 
as a right based on the ground that we are hu- | 
man beings, and as much entitled to all human 
rights. While we concede that woman's enno- 
bling influence should be confined chietly to 
their homes and society, we claim that public 
opinion has had a tendency to limit woman’s 
sphere to too small a circle, and until woman 
has the right of representation this will last, 
and her rights will be held by an insecure ten- 
ure.” 

Mr. T. J. Mackey was then called upon and 
made a lengthy and forcible argument in fa- 
vor of the movement. He was followed by 
Miss Hosley, who made a few brief remarks 
upon the subject. 

General Moses, by request, next took the 
floor and delivered a neat and impressive 
speech in favor of the cavse. He thought that 
woman’s introduction upon the political plat- 
form would benefit us much in a moral point 
of view, and that they had a right to assist in 
making the laws that govern them as well as 
the sterner sex. 

Messrs. Cardozo, Poineer, Rey. Mr. Harris, 
and Miss Katie Rollin, followed in short 
speeches, endorsing the movement and wishing 


it success, 
A motion to go into permanent organization, 


and to appoint committees to select officers 
and to frame a constitution, offered by Miss 
Hosley, was adopted. ° 

The Chairman announced Miss Hosley, Hon, 
A. J. Ransier and Hon. F. J. Moses, Jr., as a 
Committee on Permanent Organization, and 
Miss Katie Rollin, Mrs. Harris and Mr. Mack- 
ey on the Committee to fiame a Constitu- 
tion. 

The meeting then on motion adjourned un- 
til Monday evening, Jan. 23d.—Charlestown, 
S.C. Republican. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Prince Frederick William will hereafter be 
styled Imperial Highness and Crown Prince of 
Germany. 


The long-expected life and letters of Hugh 
Miller, the geologist, by Mr. Peter Bayne, is 
announced as in the preas. 


A girl named McIntyre, who was taken cap- 
tive by Indians nine years ago,has been re- 
ous in Montana and restored to her fam- 

y: 

It was decided in Pontiac, Wis., the other 
day, that the testimony of an atheist was not 
admissible into court, common law notwith- 
Standing. 


Governor Baker of Indiana recommends a 
modification of the divorce laws of that State, 
so that actions for divorce be limited to bona 
Jide residents of the State. 


A Norwich, Conn., woman who ran a nee- 
dle into her left foot, a year ago, by acciden- 
tally stepping upon it, recently had it pulled 
out from between her shoulders. 


There is considerable falling off in the travel 
southward this season compared with previ- 
ous years. Many persons are deterred from 
going through fear of contracting yellow fever. 


The Vermont newspapers chronicle a snow- 
squall which passed over Bennington last 
Thursday, accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. A house was struck and considera- 
bly damaged. 


Of the 7242 persons who have been inmates 
of the Binghampton Inebriate Aslyum, thirty 
were ministers, eight judges, 197 lawyers, 226 
physicians, 340 merchants, 680 mechanics, 336 
farmers, 240 gentlemen, and 805 women. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s church is composed 
of 1982 members, enough to fill 450 omnibus- 
es, or more than thirty railroad cars. The 
choir is sustained at an annual expense of $4,- 
400. ‘Two new deaconesses have been elected 
recently, 


General Grant has a dairy farm near St. 
Louis, witha fine stock of cows. A choice 
lot of Alderney and Holstein cattle, of vast 
milking capacities, together with a select num- 
ber of Ayrshire heifers, are also on the way to 
the Presidential farm, and he will soon have 
the finest dairy in the country. 


The pistol used by Henry Clay in his duel 
with John Randolph at Little Falls, on the 
Potomac, April 8, 1826, is on exhibition in the 
rooms of an East Broadway (New York) club 
On the occasion of that duel, the ball from Mr. 
Clay’s pistol passed through the skirt of Mr. 
Randolph’s coat. Mr. Randolph, however, 
fired his pistol in the air, chivalrously saying 
to his antagonist, “I do not fire at you, Mr. 
Clay!” 


The meteorologists on top of Mount Wash- 
ington took eleven tons of coal to last them all 
winter, but over half of it was gone a week 
ago. ‘Their stove contains seven dampers, 
which, during the gales, will not stop the 
draft, and rattle fearfully. One of the party 
recently came three miles down the mountain 
on a piece of board placed over the center rail 
containing the ratchet-work of the railroad, in 
about forty-five minutes, regulating the veloc- 
ity with a pair of short legs from sleeper to 
sleeper. 


The Independent this week publishes an ar- 
ticle by Vice-President Colfax, on the finan- 
cial situation of the country, in which he rec- 
ommends that the Secretzry of the Treasury 
be authorized tu redeem in yoid, after March 
2d, the first $40,000,000 of 5-20s, and that 
national banks be required to retain as sur- 
plus fund their gold interest on bonds deposit- 
ed in Washington as security for circulation, 
thus releasing a corresponding amount’ of 
greenbacks, and preparing them to redeem 





their rates in specie. 


Miss H. W. Merrill, 
TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT~ 
ING, 

agg meni eta 
SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience 
bear upon the cure y ait as 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


ej) 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted, ly Jan. 16. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 





Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddie-, Huliand Herrings,&c. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. : 6m 





‘ 
* Woman’s Medical! College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries, They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually, 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- — 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22, 





New Human Hair Store. 
Ladies, there is more cheating in human hair than 
any other thing, but my Switches, Chignons, Curls, 
etc., are not made of diseased hair, nor deceitfully 
made up. P. BOGLIACCO, 
Dec, 2. lot 48 Winter street, Room 5. 


[LD ECALCOMAN IE, DIAPHANIE and 
, MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
&c. Instruction in Decalcomanie Free. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 
Transparencies, &c., &c. 

RS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles 
of work, 351 WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston 
atre), Boston, Mass. ly May 28. 


~ xine 








Turkish Baths, 
1427 Washington Streets 
BOSTON, 

(Between Newton and Rutland,) 


Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or plunge,— 
adapted to the condition of the bather. reven- 
tive, Restorative, Luxurious! The best of 
all re*reshers in hot weather. 

HOURS. Laprxes—l0 A.M.to1P.M. Genrtiz- 
MEN—6 to 84 A. M., 2 to ¥ x. M., and until 11 Wednes- 
day and Saturday 2venings. (Closed Sundays.) L, L. 
DEAN, M.D., Manager. - ly May 28. 





MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 6. tf 





BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 
Importers of Sam’ Laycock & Sons’ 
ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS, 


RECLINING CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &c 
No. 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St., 
H. B. BRAMAN. SumNER APPLIN. 
D. W. Suaw. E, A, LAWRENCE. 
Dee, 17. BOSTON. 8m 


Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, a og Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 
(first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 851 Wasu- 
INGTONST., first door north of Boston Theatre. 

June 18, ly 








E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office,713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington st-eet, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 

free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FaiLkp To BE CuRED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL. 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
uponat I Disea- cs ly Jan 28. 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Weed Fumily Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, ZEtn As 
AmerVvicusn, BC. Ces 
Sold for small installments as low as $5 per Month, 
or may be paid for in WOR done at home. For 
Circulars aud Terms address, 


ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley § Rice,) 
Febll ly 323 Washington, cor. West St. 





Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 
It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dust in the room. It accomplishes its work by creat- 
ing astrong current of ain, which is made to pass 
over the surface of the carpet into the machine. It 
works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike the 
Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection 
with it. Orrick AND SALESROOM: 24 Tremont 





Rew, (Room No. 2), BOSTON. Feb. 18. 
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OUR CENSORS. 

The West, being larger than the East, has 
two Fultons. Both of them reside in Chica- 
go, the great human menagerie that contains 
in its ccllection specimens of every variety of 
the genus homo. One of these Fultons is call- 
ed “Dr. Hatfield”"—the other, “Laird Collier.” 


A sense of the fitness of things unconsciously 


leads to the omission of the prefix “Rey.” from 
their names, when they are mentioned, al- 
though both of them have so far mistaken 
their vocation as to have entered the profes- 
sion of the Christian ministry. Their meth- 
ods are singularly unchristian. Against what- 
ever they array themselves, they have but one 
method of warfare—abuse. They excel as 
pulpit termagants, and have attained unparal- 
leled notoriety as male scolds. 
Laird Collier, and Liberal Christianity, to Dr. 
Hatfield, are the red rags that ordinarily ex- 
cite them to more than taurine rage, when 
they make unseemly exhibitions of themselves 
in the pulpit that would cause their summary 
ejectment from the parlor. Both are famous 


for their lack of logic. They are utterly un- | 


skilled in argument, and it may be that they 
know this, for they certainly never attempt 
it. Their friends and partisans admit this, 
and always say of them, semi-apologetically, 
“Oh well, they have always been famous for 


their unreason.” 


They are at the antipodes in their religious 


faith—for Laird Collier is a come-outer from | 


Dr. Hatfield’s church and has vaulted over so 
far in his doctrinal protest against his old be- 
lief as to have gone almost without the pale of 
Christianity into Judaism. For this he has 
been jocularly dubbed “Rabbi Collier,” in Chi- 
cago, where he has chiefly performed his men- 
tal and religious feats of “ground and lofty 
tumbling.” But in one thing they agree, and 
this Herod and Pilate have forgotten their old 
enmity, and joined hands ir a crusade against 
Woman Suffrage. In this one respect they are 
indeed par fratrum, with the nobile left out. 
Skilled in but one method of warfare—that of 
abuse and wholesale denunciation—they have 
both opened their small batteries on this re- 
form, and are blazing away as it a wager had 
been offered them for perfection in. billings- 
gate. 

When we were recently in Chicago we heard 
a late sermon of Mr. Collier’s discussed—or 
rather anathematized. Two gentlemen at the 
Sherman House, connected with a Unitarian 
parish, whose pastor is as far removed from 
the coarseness, vulgarity and unreason of Mr. 
Collier as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, were discussing this sermon. They 
have no particular interest in Woman Suf- 

* frage, but have the American instinct which 
demands “fair play.” They were very severe 
upon the sermon, because, as they said, “it 
was no sermon, but merely a tirade of coarse 
abuse, disgusting to think of as emanating 
from a pulpit.” They declared that the ser- 
mon had defeated Mr. Collier’s ambition to re- 
ceive a call to St. Louis, as colleague with Dr, 
Eliot, and that, although he had signified in 
advance his willingness to accept such a call, 
if it were baited with a fat salary, it would 
never be given. “Fancy a refined and gentle- 
manly Christian minister like Dr. Eliot har- 
nessed with a clerical mountebank!” said one 
of the gentlemen, with an expression of intense 
disgust. We have received several articles, re- 
viewing or censuring the sermon referred to. 
Of these we have selected two, which appear in 
this issue, both written by clergymen, one of 
them a clergyman of Mr. Collier’s own denom- 
ination, in good standing, and excellent repute. 

Dr. Hatfield is equally as coarse and un- 
scrupulous as Laird Collier, but less malig- 
nant. He runs naturally into coarseness, and 
is vulgar even in his advocacy of what he 
believes as sacred. Protesting once to a 
mother against her turbulent method of gov- 
erning her children, she answered us, “Why, 
my children never think I mean anything, un- 
less I scream at them from the top of my 
voice, and gesticulate Jike a mad woman.” 
And so with Dr. Hatfield. He seems to 
fear people will think he means nothing, un- 
less he garnishes his advocacy, or opposition 
to a cause, with expletives and superlatives 
that we should rebuke in a street boy, as sa- 
voring of profanity. His very advocacy of a 
cause will repel one, even if one is prejudiced 
in its favor, his vocabulary is so full of slang, 
diablerie, and sensuality. 

Dr. Hatfield has kept up a sort of guerrilla 
warfare on the cause of Woman Suffrage for 
two or three years. Nevertheless, he is of 
such service, that the friends of the reform in 
the West would by no means consent to his 
being silenced. Wherever he carries his 
speech against the movement, there is'an up- 
rising of the community, who demand to 
hear the other side, and in this way Woman 
Suffrage has been preached where, otherwise, 
it would not have obtained a hearing for a 
long time. His succtss in this line has been 
only equalled by that of Mr. Fulton. 

A short time since Dr. Hatfield carried his 
anti-Woman Suffrage tirade to Coldwater, 
Mich. He attacked all women who wore 


Orthodoxy, to | 





} short hair, all engaged in out-door gardening, 
all who knew how to harness and drive their 


- | own horses, and was prodigal in his denuncia- 


| tion of good Mrs. Stowe, because she had com- 
| mended this knowledge to women, and the sil- 


ly minister declared that such women ought to | 


be kept in a stable with horses. As we read the 
| published report of that astonishing Coldwa- 
| ter production, which Dr. Hatfield repeats 
| whenever he can get a chance, we thought 
' Mr. Fulton might add to his power by taking 
| lessons of Dr. Hatfield. Certainly, the latter 
surpasses him in nastiness of language, impu- 
| dence of vituperation, and audacity of false- 
| hood. 
| This effortof Dr. Hatfield led to our receiv- 
| ing an invitation to lecture on Woman Suf- 
| frage in Coldwater on our return route from 
the West. Several persons said to us, “We 
were not in favor of Woman Suffrage when we 
went to hear Dr. Hatfield, but the weakness of 
his arguments against it, and the injustice of 
| his abusive address, brought us over.” 
In St. Louis, where an effort was being made 
| to invite him to deliver this same address, 
we were told that the ministers of his own 
' church refused to sign the letter of invitation. 
| A leading Methodist minister of that city was 
our informant—and he gave us the addition- 
| al information that the great majority of 
Methodist clergymen are in favor of Woman 
| Suffrage, Bishop Simpson himself heading the 
' list. From opponents like these two men, 
| the cause of woman’s elevation has nothing 
| to fear. They carry no strength to any cause 
| by their advocacy of it—they weaken only 
| themselves in their frantic beating of the air, 
' for this, indeed, is all they accomplish. 
But what of Gail Hamilton? Here lies a 
| package of letters, entreating us to “follow up 
| her articles in the Independent.” “Follow her 
up!” We should as soon think of following 
up a colt, caracoling round a fifty-acre lot. 
You drive him to a corner, where he halts for 
breath, and think you have him. But, lo! he 
shows you a clean pair of heels, and is off 
vaulting the other side of the pasture, ‘‘quick- 
er than you can say Jack Robinson.” Like 
the soldier at the battle of Bunker Hill, who 
was loading and firing, hit or miss, first into 
the British, and then into the Yankees, Gail 
Hamilton is “fighting on her own hook.’ 
She does not seem to be writing from any deep, 
honest convictions, or with the hope of benefit- 
ing the women whom she so mercilessly criti- 
cises. There is no tenderness towards her 
sex breathing through her satires, no sympa- 
thetic comprehension of their weaknesses, dis- 
abilities and failings, which are so largely the 
result of their past education, their repressed 
and compulsory false life. There is no shrink- 
ing with pity for the pain she knows she must 
give as she uses her remorseless scalpel, only 
exultation in her mastery of that instrument. 
No inspiration comes to her pen from the 
prophecies of the future, freighted with hope 
for woman ; no vision of the grander woman of 
the future leads her to soften her philippics 
with promises of a better day for them. She 
tells many startling truths concerning woman, 
and chastises their derelictions with pungency 
and power. If she were not so completely 
one-sided in her criticisms, or if any benevo- 
lent purpose toward her sex were apparent 
through them all, they would be more service- 
able. As itis, ifany of us are within the range 
of her guns,so that her shots hurt us, let us 
change our position, and save ourselves far- 
ther pain from this same source. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Mercy A. Leonard, of Springfield, Mass., 
is lecturing with success on Woman Suffrage- 


The Senate of Missouri has just passed a 
bill, exempting the property of a wife in exe- 
cutions levied against her husband. 


The Bishop of London has admitted Miss 
C. Hart to the office of a deaconess in the 
Chureh of England, and has appointed her 
visitor in the district parish of ‘St. Gabriel, 
Pimlico. 


We learn from our friend Mrs. W. P. Blake- 
man, who has recently he'd meetings in Iowa, 
that the fields there are white for the harvest 
of Woman Suffrage. The people are eager to 
hear, and the young State is likely soon to take 
advanced political ground on this question. 


We are glad to note the fact that Senator 
Woodward of Illinois, who understands the 
working of our common-school system per- 
haps as well as any man in the country, has 
introduced a bill in the Illinois Senate to au- 
thorize the election of women to school of- 
fices. 


We learn with great satisfaction that since 
the ist of January the two lady type setters 
employed upon the Pilot newspaper have re- 
ceived the same wages with the men. There 
is a lady employed upon another newspaper 
in the city who receives higher wages than 
any man in the establishment. ‘The men talk 
of striking. 


On Monday evening, February 27, at the 
New England Woman’s Club Room, No. 3 
Tremont place, there will be a dramatic en- 
tertainment—scenes from Dickens—by Mr. 
Fette’s pupils, under his management, at 7.30 
P.M. All members, as well as swrangors, are 





requested to show their tickets at the door on 
this evening. 


In consequence of the fact that in the Ori- 
ental world, women are often left to die be- 
cause male practitioners are refused admis- 
sion to the sick-room, a movement has been 
started in England to establish a “Female 
Medical Society” to prepare and send female 
physicians to the East. Lord Shaftesbury is 
President, and the plan has the indorsement 
of Sir John Bowring. 


When women can be elected to public office, 
as well as vote, all over England, though it be 
nothing more than a school-board election, it 
seems as if universal suffrage was not far off; 
and ladies of distinction stand as candidates. 
In Exeter the Bishop regrets that his own en- 
gagements prevent his serving; but he sup- 
ports the candidacy of his sister, Miss Temple, 
who makes the palace of the Bishop of Exeter 








her political headquarters. 


The Boston Post says that Mrs. Grant as- 
pires to do something more netable than to 
dress in velvet and lace and shake hands with 
ungloved sovereigns at early receptions. She 
has enrolled herself among the women’s rights 
women, at least to the extent of talking up 
the subject with several congenial and well- 
dressed ladies at her parties, and having it 
given out that she is heart and soul with the 
movement. 


Wendell Phillips saysin his National Stana- 
ard of this week that the President favors 
Woman Suffrage. Gen. Grant says that the 
women are right in pushing along the Six- 
teenth Amendment, and that he will help 
them all he can, but says that he believes 
that the Fifteenth Amendment, as it now 
stands, confers the right of suffrage upon wo- 
men as well as men—their legal status as citi- 
zens not being denied before any court of 
— Washington correspondence, Dec. 28, 
1870. 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois, giving to a married 
woman the right to institute proceedings in 
her own name to recover damages for person- 
al injuries without the consent of her hus- 
band, under the Illinois legislative enactments 
of 1861, is an important step gained for wo- 
man, and is another indication that the leav- 
en of justice and equal rights is effectually 
permeating, changing and fitting up the en- 
tire social, political and industrial lump. 


Lady Amberley contributes to the Fort- 
nightly Reniew (January number) a paper on 
the “Claims of Women,” in which she sets 
out with the palpable truth that nothing can 
be accomplished by mere argument, in the 
way of advancing the “claims of women,’’ 
so long as the powerful batteries of feeling 
are ranged on the other side, So she seeks, 
with a well-conceived purpose, but rather in- 
indifferent success, to start a counter-feeling, 
to reinforce the logic which Mr. Mill has fur- 
nished so handily to all advocates of the “wo- 
man’s cause.”’ 


Mrs. Jennie L. Tracy Stafford, wife of the 
Governor of Arizona, wrote a letter from San 
Diego to the Woman Suffrage Convention at 
San Francisco, expressing sympathy with the 
movement, and regretting her inability to at- 
tend the meetings. The Governor and his 
household are unanimous on the subject of 
Woman Suffrage, and it may be fairly presumed 
that Arizona will soon imitate the example of 
Wyoming, and invite within its borders all the 
women who desire to vote or hold office and 
are not afraid of Indians. 


The New York Tribune says, that “In the 
Legislature of. Illinois, a political game has 
just been played which ‘the heathen Chinee’ 
might have regarded with envy.” Of course, 
you must expect just such heathen legislation, 
until you have the civilizing influence of wo- 
man! Remember, this “political game” is 
played by men. Suppose woman—(only it is 
not supposable!) had engaged in this “heathen 
Chinee” kind of legislation, when should we 
have heard the last of it from the Tribune ? 
With lifted tinger, it would have said, ‘There! 
—I told you so!” 


The Governor of Nebraska, as we stated in 
our last issue, recently sent a message to the 
Legislature of that State, recommending Wo- 
man Suffrage, and suggested that action be 
taken at once on the subject. We learn 
through the Daily State Journal, published at 
Lincoln, Neb., that “the popular branch of the 
Nebraska Legislature is fully committed to 
the great reform.”” The Journa’ adds, “We 
congratulate the ladies of Nebraska upon this 
stepin advance. It is all the more noticeable 
from the fact that every gentleman that voted 
in favor of suffrage is a married man.” 


Our readers have undoubtedly missed the 
familiar initials “H. B. B.” from our columns 
for the last few weeks. Mr. Blackwell, we ex- 
pect, has joined the government commission 
in San Domingo. He started for that isl- 
and, a few days after the “Tennessee” left New 
York. We shall probably hear from him ere 
long. Our friend and associate has worked 
very hard the past year, and needed rest. We 
take this opportunity to bear witness to his 
unswerving fidelity to the Woman Suffrage 
enterprise, and his readiness to sacrifice for it. 
He has given his time and money to advance 
this movement. He wields a vigorous pen, 
and we hope to hear from him soon. 





A lady writing from the West gives the fol- 
lowing incident :— 
A judge in our vicinity,in conversation with 
some gentlemen on the woman question, re- 
marked that it always made him shudder to 
see a woman come into court. Not long af- 
tertwo pitiful young creatures, who, it was 
retty generally understood, had been assisted 
y honorable gentlemen in starting a nefari- 
ous business, were brought before his Honor on 
acharge of keeping a house of prostitution, 
without license. In their defense they implica- 
ted the judge and other gentlemen (?), both 
of public and private life, as generous patrons 
of their vile establishment. It is not hard to 
see where, and how, the shudder of his Honor 
came in on that occasion. 


The opposition, sometimes, unwittingly 
gives good counsel. We propose to ask for 
full justice, but shall take the best we can get. 
The Chicago Tribune says, that “if the Woman 
Suffrage ladies really desire that women shall 
vote, we beg them to consider how easily that 
result has been accomplished in England, by 
simply letting down one bar at a time. Let 
them direct their efforts to the single point of 
getting a law passed in each State under 
which all property-holding, tax-paying wo- 
men may vote, at least upon school questions. 
When that point is gained, it may be possible 
to do something more. But the precipitate 
and instantaneous enfranchisement of all wo- 
men will, probably, never be effected. The 
present mode of agitation may furnish a more 
permanent occupation for those engaged in it, 
but its promise of tangible results is very re- 
mote.”’ 

The Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch brings 
us the following in regard to the action of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature on one subject: “The 
Senate of this State has passed a bill allowing 
women over twenty-one years of age to be 
elected school directors, As the schools are 
conducted for the advantage of children of 
both sexes, there seems to be propriety in this 
proposition. How the suggestion will be re- 
ceived in the other House is yet tobe seen. If 
that body is gallant—and perhaps we may say 
if the members are just—it will pass the bill. 
In that case there will be hope for the passage 
of another bill, which we think of much more 
importance than the school directors’ bill. It 
is that women shall be qualified to be inspec- 
tors of the prisons, so that these institutions 
shall be in some degree under male and female 
management. The interests of the female 
prisoners in these reformatories demand the 
adoption of such a system, and it would be all 
the better for the interests of the community.’ 


A letter from one of our Washington sub- 
scribers brings to us the pleasing intelligence 
that Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker is doing an 
excellent work at the capital. It could not be 
otherwise. Mrs. Hooker is not only deeply 
religious, but her whole heart is in this work, 
and she is giving all her energies to advance 
this movement. She has made more converts 
from the conservative ranks, as our correspond- 
ent informs us, than any woman who has been 
sent to Washington, to work for universal 
suffrage. She urges the moral necessity of 
woman’s political equality, as a means of sav- 
ing our country from: corruption and ruin. 
The cause of Woman Suffrage never looked 
as promising in the capital qs at the present 
time. If we only had a few thousand dollars 
at our disposal to carry forward the campaign, 
to publish tracts and send broadcast the able 
speeches which are being delivered, the enter- 
prise would be wonderfully advanced. The 
people need information. Mrs. Hooker feels 
the need of the right kind of literature. Now 
is the accepted time. Will not our friends 
aid us in this work? 


The disinterested, persistent and energetic 
labors of Miss Jennie Collins for the ameliora- 
tion of her working sisters are daily attract- 
ing more and more attention from those who 
have means and influence, and who would 
undoubtedly lend her a helping hand did they 
fully understand the needs of this class. 
Miss Collins recently addressed the congrega- 
tion of the Berkeley street church, and pre- 
sented, in her vivid, forcible style, the trials 
and the wants of those of her sex whom mis- 
fortune has doomed to unremitting drudgery 
and ill-recompensed toil. She related what 
she had done toward bringing about a much- 
needed reform in this respect; requested her 
auditors to visit Boffin’s Bower at any time 
in the day and see for themselves, and appeal- 
ed for their moral and pecuniary support. 
She also unfolded her plans for the incorpora- 
tion of a female apprentice association, for 
which she has a petition before the General 
Court. The large and intelligent audience 
listened attentively, and many went away 
more deeply impressed than ever before with 
a sense of the rough realities of life. 


We take the following from one of our Indi- 
ana exchanges: “The Hoosier State has long 
been ‘under a cloud,’ because of its divorce 
laws—or, to speak more correctly, because 
parties from other States, by means of perjury 
and with the aid of unprincipled attorneys, 
could under those laws sunder marital ties. 
But a better day iscoming. The Legislature 
now in session will probably amend the di- 
vorce laws and remove the stigma from the 
good name of the State. Besides this, the de- 
mand for Woman Suffrage meets with more 
favor in Indiana than in other States. Some 
days ago the Legislature met in joint convea- 





tion to receive a numerously-signed petition 
for Woman Suffrage. We are not advised of 
the action on the petition; but Lieut.-Gov. 
Cumback, the presiding officer, thus gallantly 
and. emphatically placed himself on the rec- 
ord :— 

“*As for myself, I beg leave to express the 
opinion that tae demand so ably presented in 
this memorial is just, and in —_ to the pro- 
priety of granting the same I have no doubt; 
and while my relation to the Legislature does 
not ordinarily allow me the right to vote, yet, if 
the Senate of Indiana be equally divided on 
this question, it will then afford me great pleas- 
ure to cast my vote in favor of the rights of 
woman.’ ” 


We clip the following from the columns of 
a Washington paper :— 

A National Woman Suffrage and Educa- 
tional Committee having been organized in 
this city, for the purpose of pressing upon 
Congress such action in the matter of the en- 
franchisement of the women of the Republic 
as is called for, both by the principles of the 
original Constitution and by the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments thereto; and also 
for the purpose of printing a series of political 
tracts, with special reference to the new du- 
ties of citizenship about to devolve upon wo- 
men, for systematic distribution in families— 

We, the er vey ap pledge ourselves to 
aid the Committee in their work by an annual 
subscription of at least one dollar to the print- 
ing fund, and by such personal influence as 
we may be able from time to time to exert. 


Mrs. Governor Jewell, of Connecticut, who 
came in just after the reading of the above, 
was the first to give her signature to the cause, 
and was followed by Mrs. Creamer, President 
Grant’s sister, and Mrs. Governor McCook, of 
Colorado. Mrs. Hooker then stated that she 
had just received word from Mrs. President 
Grant, who they expected would be present 
and sign the Declaration and Appeal, that she 
was unavoidably detained, but that her heart 
was with them and she wished them much 
success. There were present, beside the Com- 
mittee, a large number of ladies, who seemed 
to be deeply interested in the cause, among 
whom were Mrs. Senator Cragin, of New 
Hampshire, Mrs. Ela, wife of Congressman 
Ela, of New Hampshire, Mrs. Julian, wife of 
Congressman Julian, of Indiana, Mrs. Sar- 
gent, wife of Congressman Sargent, of Califor- 
nia, and many others. 


Our daily papers inform us that the Commit- 
tee on Education, of the Legislature, has decid- 
ed not to grant the petition to create a female 
college at Dean Academy. If this is true, it is 
simply shameful on the part of this Committee. 
Dr. Oliver Dean, of Franklin, Mass., a man of 
extensive wealth, has donated almost two 
hundred thousand dollars to establish an ac- 
ademic institution in his town. The build- 
ing is handsome and capacious, more elegant 
and imposing than any college building in the 
State. Dr. Dean has set his heart on having a 
Collegiate Department for females connected 
with this institution, and is ready to endow it 
most generously. Collegiate trustees have 
been chosen and Professors appointed, :n an- 
ticipation of the granting of collegiate powers 
by the State. Now this is denied, and so we can 
have no college open to woman in this Com- 
monwealth! Harvard, Tufts, Amherst, all are 
closed against women, and when a gentleman 
stands ready to endow one for them, this is de- 
nied. Is it any wonder that women are indig- 
nant at the action of our legislators? Is it any 
wonder they ask for the ballot, to rectify the 
wrongs done them? We are sometimes ask- 
ed how the ballotis going to help woman? It 
would, at least, give them an opportunity to 
obtain a first-class education. It would open 
our colleges or plant new ones, that women 
could have as good a chance to obtain an edu- 
cation as men. Our first-class colleges are 
closed against young ladies, and no female col- 
lege is to be permitted in the State. What 
can thismean? Other States grant collegiate 
powers to institutions of learning for women, 
but Massachusetts cannot. In what age are 
we living? Ifthe Committee are correctly re- 
ported, their action is a disgrace to themselves 
and a dishonor to the State! 


The telegraph brings us the following from 
Washington, which is called an “anti-Woman 
Suffrage movement” :— 

The anti-Woman Suffrage people are con- 
templating a popular flank movement by sup- 
porting a bill looking to the equality of women 
in pay and position in all branches of the civil 
service. Mr. Bingham has agreed to introduce 
a dill first presented by Mr. Arnell as an amend- 
nent to the majority report of the Judiciai 
Committee rejecting the Woodhull memorial. 
By the terms of this bill there shall be no dis- 
tinction of pay on account of sex among gov- 
ernment clerks and employés. No discrimina- 
tion on account of sex is to be allowed in the 
matter of such employment, and all the dis- 
tinctive grades and positions from chief clerks 
downward are to be open to either man or wo- 
man who possesses the required qualifications. 
Examinations are to be the same for appli- 
cants of either sex, and the bill is to apply 
only to vacancies. I< is understood that this 
measure has the support of such ladies as Mrs. 
Dahlgren, Mrs. Sherman, and others who agree 
with them. 

This is called a “popular flank movement” 
by the opposition, or, as physicians would say, 
a counter-irritant, to render null and void the 
Woman Suffrage enterprise. What, really, do 
these women mean, who are engaged in this 
“flank movement” on female clerks? Are 
they engaged in a high-minded and honorable 
work? Are they governed by the Golden Rule, 
and doing as they would be done by in a 
ehange of conditions and eiroumstances? Or, 
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does this “flank movement” mean ultimate 
mischief to these hard-working women now 
employed as government clerks? Is it not real- 
ly designed to work to their injury and ulti- 
mately turn them out of their situations and 
take the very bread from their mouths? The 
suffrage people ask for equality of wages for 
equal work; of course the “‘anti-suffrage” peo- 
ple are not going to ask for the same thing. 
They do not propose to work with the suf- 
frage people, and this is called a “flank move- 
ment” by the “anti-Woman Suffrage people,” 
and so, we conclude that, whatever are the 
words used, it is a movement not in substan- 
tial agreement with the women who ask for 
suffrage. It is done by the opposition against 
Woman Suffragists. To talk about a “flank 
movement” against these toiling women clerks, 
which has the approval of Mrs, Dahlgren and 
Mrs. Sherman, and all the “anti-Woman Suf- 
frage people” means mischief, we fear, to this 
‘humble class of society. It forebodes no good 
to the workingwomen employed as govern- 
ment clerks in Washington. Are not these 
aristocratic women, who are engaged in this 
“flank movement” on these clerks, satisfied 
with their own condition, or, must they be en- 
gaged in the ignoble service of doing some- 
thing which will grind still harder the hum- 
ble, toiling class of their own sex? In plain 
English, does this “flank movement” mean 
anything else than a removal of these hard- 
working women from their situations and tak- 
ing from them their “daily bread”? God for- 
bid that the “wives of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives and influential men,” spoken of 
in the recent remonstrance, should be engaged 
in such a work as this! 











REV. R. L. COLLIER’S SERMON. 


Rev. R. L. Collier, pastor of the First Unita- 
rian Society in Chicago, has recently preach- 
ed a sermon to his people, which we find pub- 
lished in different papers, entitled “The Fol- 
lies of the Woman Movement.” It is called a 
“sermon,” but the effort is little else than a 
brutal attack on some of the best women of 
our country, who are engaged in carrying for- 
ward this movement, conspicuous among 
whom are Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Lucre- 
tia Mott, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Miss Anna Dickinson, Mrs. Mir- 
iam Cole, H. M. T. Cutler, Mrs. Hazard, Mrs. 
Livermore and Mrs. Hanaford. We might 
name many others—women of social position, 
culture and refinement, throughout our land, 
deeply interested in all philanthropic work, as 
well asin this enterprise. It is such noble and 
philanthropic women whom Mr. Collier mis- 
represents and vilifies before his own congre- 
gation, and then, as though to glory in his 
own shame, he spreads out his slanderous 
statements in the columns of newspapers. 
The sermon is not a fair, candid statement of 
the woman movement, not even a dignified 
Christian protest against it, but, a3 though still 
smarting under the terrible defeat which he 
experienced in a tilt with Anna Dickinson 
some time ago, he grossly misrepresents the 
position of the leaders in this work, and scolds 
like a termagant. His sermon is a vulgar ti- 
rade against the best women of the country. 
unjust in statement, unchristian in spirit, and 
worthy only of a third-rate politician, who, in- 
stead of reasoning, merely raves at his betters. 
In proof of what we have said, we give a few 
specimens of choice rhetoric from Mr. Collier’s 
discourse. He says:— 

The race will not die out or degenerate for 
lack of blatant stump-speakers, platform ter- 
magants, and scolds...... God pity the world 
if left to the present woman-reformers ! 

The sort of women who are clamoring for 
ballots and rights are of the type of our men- 
lobbyists, intriguers, and dead-beats generally. 

When the masculine bias dominates in 
woman, that woman chafes at her physical 
sex, and would prefer the platform to the 
nursery. 

These woman-lecturers pervert history, and 
drag in Christ and his Apostles to sanction 
what is nothing less than free-loveism, and, in 
Christian ethics and civil law, would be term- 
ed licentiousness....And, in plain words, 
what is the scheme in its last analysis, strip- 

d of its flimsy rhetoric, but free-love and 
ibertinism ? 

If it is said that prostitution exists anyhow, 
I must say that I thank God that it is not 
with the sanction of the law or the purest men 
and women; and may Almighty God prevent 
it ever should be! 

These are not the things these big, burly, or 
fussy and declamatory women are talking 
about, but marriage and divorce; and they 
want, as the Irish girl said of the Universalist 
religion, “the terms made very easy.” And 
what is this but nursing scorpions to their 
bosoms, which may warm for a moment and 
sting to the death ? 

It is only talk and outwardness and conspic- 
uousness, these women for the most part want, 
and God knows the American people has 
enough of them already. 

Instead of suffrage conventions, which are 
only opportunities for short-haired men to 
deal in generalities, and for ventilating all 
sorts of social nuisance. 

These extracts must suffice. They show 
the unchristian spirit of the man. These 
Coarse statements come from a professed Chris- 
tian minister, who professes to be governed by 
the Golden Rule. What kind of a people 
must h2 have to be pleased with such a style 
of oratcry? And here we would caution the 
reader not to confound Rey. R. L. Collier with 
Rey. Robert Collyer, pastor of the largest and 
most influential Unitarian church in Chicago. 
He is agertleman, and has a refined and culti- 


vated congregation, to whom such sermons as 
these would be very distasteful. Rev. Robert 
Collyer is in hearty sympathy with the wo- 
man movement, and does what he can to ad- 
vance it. He isa man of too much judgment 
to deal in vituperation and abuse. 

Again, this Rev. R. L. Collier, who preached 
this sermon, says :— 


Itis pretty nearly time that our friends, the 
lady agitators, had ceased huddling all men to- 
gether as brutes and tyrants. Men don’t like 
a ~ one such hard names, especially by such 
adies 


This is another misstatement, for the “lady 
agitators,’’ as he calls them, never “huddle all 
men together as brutes and tyrants.” Be- 
cause one preacher uses brutal language, they 
never say that “all preachers” do it. “Men,” 
he says, “don’t like to be called such hard 
names, especially by such ladies!” Well, it is 
a sufficient answer to say that he never heard 
the “lady agitators’ use any such language. 
And who is this man, to charge women with 
using “hardnames”? Read the above extracts 
again, and see what kind of language he in- 
dulgesin! He calls these excellent and best cul- 
tured women of the country, “big, burly, fussy 
and declamatory women”—who “pervert his- 
tory and drag Christ and his Apostles to sanc- 
tion free-loveism and licentiousness.” He calls 
them ‘blatant stump-speakers—platform-ter- 
magants and scolds”—trying to advance a 
“scheme” which is but “free-love and libertin- 
ism.” These are some of the elegant terms 
Mr. Collier employs towards our good women, 
and then he complains that they use “hard 
names!” ‘We might turn his language upon 
himself, and say that, “Women don’t like tobe 
called such hard names, and especially by such 
aman!” 

And whois Rev. R. L. Collier, that he should 
indulge in such harsh language? It makes 
but precious little difference, anyway, what he 
thinks, when we have such eminent Unitari- 
an clergymen on the side of Woman Suffrage 
as Rev. Robert Collyer, one of the most elo- 
quent and popular divines of Chicago, Rev. Dr. 
Elliott, a distinguished clergyman of St. Louis, 
and Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, a learn- 
ed minister of Boston. And then, when we 
add to this list the names of Rev. Dr. Edward 
and Henry Ward Beecher, Bishop Simpson, 
Rev. Dr. Reed, Rev. Gilbert Haven, Revs. 
Murray and Manning, and hosts of others who 
advocate Woman Suffrage, clergymen who 
stand high in the church, we need not be 
alarmed for the movement, because R. L. Coll- 
ier opposes it! As these distinguished men 
advocate the woman movement, and are abun- 
dantly able to understand its objects, we may 
well suppose that the enterprise contemplates 
no such results as the preacher of this sermori 
asserts! L. 


SAFE ARRIVAL OF THE “TENNESSEE.” 
(This beautiful little poem is an outburst of filial ten- 
derness from one of the beloved daughters of Dr. S. 
G. Howe. No apology is needed for divulging its au- 
thorship—all will read it With more pleasure for 
knowing its source.—Ep.] 
He breathes! he drinks the warm, live air, 
That bids us feel and be! 
I thank thee, Death, that he is there, 
And not devoured by thee. 


The reptile shall recoil before 
His glance severe and pale; 
The rudest savage on that shore, 

If he rebuke, shall quail. 


The Ocean is a glutton fiend ; 
But Life stamps for his own 

That brow beloved, by grey locks screened, 
Of victor thoughts the throne. 


Oh rest beneath those brilliant skies, 
Amid earth’s brightest forms— 
Forget that flaming hell did rise, 
To fright thee with its storms. 


Return to us, revived and new, 
With wondrous youth increased ; 
And these old halls, so dark for you, 
Shall bloom, one rainbow feast. 
J. R.A. 


“THE FOLLY OF” MR. COLLIER (BR. LAIRD). 


How any man of average sense could write 
a lecture, without accidentally or otherwise 
dropping one logical sentence into it, is a puz- 
zle. Robert Laird Collier, not long ago, la- 
bored like a certain mountain, and with like 
result. It seems a pity that so much mental 
agony should bring forth only a mouse, but 
the fates so ordered. Said mouse is chris- 
tened, “The Folly of the Woman Movement.” 
The Chicago Tribune approves it; the Ohio 
State Journal sends on congratulations, and 
offers another name, “The True Bill of Rights 
of Women.” 

Mrs. Stanton’s lecture in Chicago, on “Mar- 
riage and Divorce,” awakened the clerical 
thunder, which Anna Dickinson silenced two 
years ago, and now, “with no.one nigh to hin- 
der,” we do not see what can put a stop to his 
reverberations. Our ears are doomed, but 
nothing more. 

He makes Mrs. Stanton the mouthpiece of 
all women—her lecture, the united wisdom, 
experience, observation and chart of all wo- 
men, and without an analysis of her opinions, 
without quoting any passages and criticizing 
them, he lumps lecture and women together, 


-ealls the mass free love, and prays that such a 





national scourge may be spared us! Nota 


woman on the face of the earth, be she Mary 
the Blessed or Mary the Magdalen, that does 
not say Amen to his prayer. 

Does Mr. Collier wish to be mae responsible 
for all pulpit utterances? Is his life or his 
practices to be judged by the Rev. — Gin and 
Milk Smith? Are all ministers guilty of 
“breaches of promise’? ‘Three have been—all 
must be. This is the kind of logic Mr. Collier 
uses, By your own reasoning do we judge 
and condemn you—how do you like it, sir? 

A friend sent us the speech of Mr. Collier, 
and he says, “Will you not answer it?” 
There is no argument against Woman Suf- 
frage in it to answer, but our friend will par- 
don us if we ask the Ohio State Journala 
few questions, for in its columns we read the 
“fuss and feathers” of the Rev. gentleman. 

Two Woman Suffrage Conventions have 
been held in Columbus; the writer of this 
article has addressed the Legisiature of Ohio 
twice. The words and works of those Con- 
ventions were faithfully reported by the State 
Journal, and, though itself non-committal, 
failed not to select what was best in each 
speech, and give it without comment to the 


public. For its magnanimity it won the re- 


spect of all. We will copy the “telling points” 
of Mr. Collier’s tirade, and ask the State 
Journal to answer honestly how many are 
true, as they know them. 

Did it ever hear one woman say, “that 
she preferred the platform to the nursery”? 
“That she wished to be rid of the terrible re- 
sponsibility of motherhood”? Did it hear 
“immoral sentiments, iax ideas on marriage 
and divorce’? Did women “pervert history, 
drag in Christ and his Apostles to sanction 
free-loveism”? Did one find fault with being 
a woman? Were not the complaints you 
heard made against the laws and customs 
which make sex an insuperable bar in the way 
of her progress? No one disputes that, “of 
woman life is born’ —no woman undervalues 
the “glory and power of the sphere of wife 
and mother,” but not a few think that to that 
may be added other spheres—or, in other 
words, 2 woman’s whole power is not employ- 
ed in bearing and rearing children. She is the 
wisest and most to be trusted woman who 
outside the nursery carries the love, watchful- 
ness, patience and foresight that make her 
the best ruler in the nursery. 

Again Mr. Collier says: “The women ora- 
tors are not pleading for greater protection to 
laboring women; for the elevation of fallen 
women, or even for the ballot—no, but for di- 
vorce, and the terms made very easy.” 

Is one syllable true I have quoted? Your 
own columns, State Journal, in which you 
once reported the writer’s speech, give the lie 
to such assertions. What she uttered was not 
her individual opinions, but the opinions and 
utterances of every woman on that Columbus 
platform. 

He says, “It is a glory to the name and sex 
of woman, that good wives have moulded 
men into good husbands, and good mothers 
make good children. Boys will not be brutes, 
and girls will not be drones, when the moth- 
ers shall all be priestesses at the high altar of 

” 

Within a stone’s throw of my door is a: 
ideal woman—Collier’s ideal woman, “self- 
sacrificing, patient, exemplary, pious,” and yet 
every son grown to manhood is useless—he 
drinks and gambles, and the “tender memory 
of his mother’s prayers” never disturbs him. 
Another woman, equally good and capable, 
has, instead of a George Washington, given the 
world an idiot. Now, is every mother respon- 
sible for licentious men, gamblers, felons, 
drunkards and idiots? Mr. Collier makes 
Martha Washington say with greatest pride, 
“J did not go to Congress or maneuver an 
army, but I gave the world my boy George!” 
All very well, but these boys George are 
somewhat accidental. Now and then a Jeff. 
Davis, an Aaron Burr, a Ruloff and Benedict 
Arnold, some mothers offer as their life-work. 
In such cases would it not be gratifying if 
they could do something better? “Good wives 
do mould men”—good husbands mould wives, 
but no sensible girl will accept a man, and 
the office of moulder, and thereafter expect 
George Washingtons to come at her bidding. 
That is each one’s duty to do, that she can do 
best. If Anna Dickinson’s “Idiots and Wo- 
men” accomplish as much for the good of 
the race as Mrs. Smith’s son John, who shall 
say that she ought to bea Mrs.Smith? Mary 
Carpenter or Florence Nightingale have done 
as much for the glory of womanhood as the 
historic Mrs. John Rogers. 

Mr. Collier intersperses compliments and 
flatteries through his speech, which are fooi- 
ish and untrue. For instance: “All the facul- 
ties of woman are above the plane of logic. 
She knows without logic—her intuition holds 
the lamp for the timid feet of reason,” &c. 

We should think somebody’s intuition held 
the lamp for Mr. Collier’s logic—it certainly is 
“above the plane.” We are sick nigh unto 
death over so much twaddle about “woman’s 
intuition.” Intuition never added a column of 
figures—never helped Mrs. Somerville, or Car- 
oline Herschel, never made a bottle of sooth- 
ing-syrup. If Mr. Collier can conscientiously 
lift women down from their height, and set 
them square on the “plane of reason,” more 
women would be fitted for wives and mothers 





than we find to-day. 


We forbear quoting the stale platitudes 
about the household, the moral superiority of 
women, &c., but take his other view of the 
subject. Men can judge how true or how far 
he expresses their opinions. “The ballot— 
what have I to say of it? It isa delusion 
and a snare,a phantom and pretense. It is 
the remedy of quackery....It cannot enno- 
ble woman ; it might degrade her.” “No pos- 
sible good can come of it, Iam sure. We al- 
ready see which way the wind blows by the 
straws—toward free love.” It makes no differ- 
ence from what standpoint he looks at the 
woman movement—he can see but one result. 
If force has to be used to keep woman true 
to one love and her marital vows, she is hard- 
ly worth saving. It does not speak well for 
men, or herself either, that she must be 
hemmed in and hedged about, lest she forsake 
her own altars and go after strange gods. 
Concerning the ballot, what we have to say is, 
that if men have been fighting fora “phan- 
tom”—if the highest type of government is 
only a “pretense and snare,” then it is high 
time to try some other method. 

Finally Mr. Collier adds, that he would have 
“suffrage conventions called to save their sis- 
ters from the lusts and depravity of men, and 
to plead for social purity and domestic felicity 
and fidelity.” Mr. C. is deaf, if he does 
not hear the reasons given why women should 
have the ballot, should be independent and 
self-supporting. Advice to women, or plead- 
ings with men, will not save the former. Only 
as women can control their own subsistence, 
can they control their life. 

As for the woman advocates being “big, bur- 
ly, fussy and declamatory,” the State Journal 
knows the truth. We need not say more. It 
was a coup d'etat to publish Mr. Collier’s 
speech, while the Ohio Legislature is in ses- 
sion—we bow to the spirit ordering it, but we 
feel sure that every thougiiful, honest man, 
whether for or against Woman Suffrage, will 
see in that speech only a desire to prejudice 
without adhering to truth or justice. He did 
not argue—he made assertions which he can- 
not defend. MrriaM M. Coe. 


: A QUERY. 


As a fashionably dressed young lady passed 
some gentlemen near the “Parker House,” the 
other day, one of them raised his hat, where- 
upon another, struck by the fine appearance of 
the lady, made some inquiries concerning her, 
and'wWas answered thus: “She makes a pretty 
ornament in her father’s house, but other- 
wise is of no use.” 

Allow me, as one deeply interested in the 
progress of women, to ask if the gentleman’s 
answer was complimentary to the young lady, 
and how far it applies to ladies in general? Per- 
haps some of your correspondents will answer, 
and thus favor A SUBSCRIBER, 





“THE FOLLIES OF THE WOMAN MOVE- 
MENT.” 

We have heard considerable about the two 
Colliers of Chicago, from time to time—much 
that was commendable. But Laird Collier, 
who has been dubbed with the title D. D., has 
a sermon in the last Christian Register, as 
per whose title forms the caption of this brief 
notice, which shows what small material makes 
upa Doctor of Divinity. Heaven spare the 
mark! The “t’other” Collyer, with his manly 
heart and good common sense, the week be- 
fore, published a sermon on the other side, 
which failed not to carry conviction of candor 
and truthfulness. 

After reading the bombast, innuendo, slang, 
presumption, of “The Follies of the Woman 
Movement,” by Rev. Robert Laird Collier, D. 
D., we felt the need more than ever of Garri- 
son’s dauntless Liberator, with its’’ refuge of 
oppression.” And this because in tone and 
spirit the whole discourse is so in keeping with 
the bitterness and attempt at wit, mixed with 
assurance, that used to mark opposition to the 
anti-slavery movement. 

And yet we are glad the Register has given 
publicity to this sermon. It will help the cause 
of woman immensely. And perhaps it might 
be well to copy it entire in the JourNAL. It 
shows at a glance shallowness and pretense in 
meeting a question which commends itself to 
the attention of men who have faithfully earn- 
ed a reputation for ability and fairness. 

But most of all, we complain of Mr. Coll- 
ier, who himself, since he left the ranks of self: 
adulating sectarists, who claim to be Evangeli- 
cal par excellence, has suffered from misrepre- 
sentation, that he should practice the same. 
Witness how this preacher throws out the idea 
that the “woman movement” is nothing “less 
than free-loveism.” Whatever lectures he may 
listen to in the wonderful city of Chicago, or 
the West. he knows how ungenerous and want- 
ing in fairness is the innuendo even, that the 
noble women and men who are proud to es- 
pouse a cause “everywhere spoken against” are 
not the steadfast friends of true marriage and 
virtue. This is unworthy of Mr. Collier, and 
he will one day regret more the folly of his ser- 
mon than that of the “woman movement.” 
And then his presumption, that these “big, 
burly, fussy and declamatory women,” are 
talking on the side of easy divorce, that they 
want “terms made easy,” may ease his own 
spleen about somebody in the way, but it de- 
velops that to the advancement of right and 





justiee he gives a wide berth, 








“God pity the world,” says Dr. Collier, “if 
left to the present set of women reformers !* 
And we add, God pity our race; if left to the 
present set of Divinity Doctors, presuming our 
preacher of the liberal faith to bea sample, 
One Collier for our side is better than twa in 
Chicago, unless a new doctorate flows through 
the veins of the champion opponent of the 
“woman movement.”’ G. W. 8. 

MILForD, Mass. 














GUILD, CHURCH & CO, 


(Successors to GEORGE M. GUILD & Co.,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 





——- 


. 
Piano Fortes. 
Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid install- 


ments, without charging the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 


THREE REASONS why GUILD, CHURCH, 
& CO. can sell a FIRST-CLASS PIANO-FORTE for 
less money than any other house in Boston. 

Firet.—Our arrangements are such that we pay 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS LESS RENT than 
any other manufacturer making as many Pianos per 
annum. 

Second.—We have AMPLE CAPITAL at our com- 
mand, to buy all our stock in large quantities and at 
the LOWEST MARKET RATES. 

Third.—Each partner is a practical piano-maker 
of large experience and attends personally to his sev- 
eral departments, thus saving the LARGE EXPENSE of 
salaried foremen, and by the sonal inspection of 
each Piano during the different stages of manufacture, 
Piano-Fortes are guaranteed to the public that have 
NO sUrERiIORs for excellence of finish, purity and vol- 
ume of tone, fine action, and standin g in tune— 
qualities indispensable to a first-class instrument. 


For testimonials and a proof of the above statement 
we refer to over SEVEN THOUSAND of our Pianos 
ane in use throughout the United States and else- 
where. ° 


tar A large assortment ef Stools aud 
Covers constantly on hand. 4) 


Call and see them or send for an illustrated Cata- 
logue. 


GEORGE M. GUILD, CEPHAS CHURCH, 
GEORGE HEWS. , 
Feb. 25. ‘ at 


SILVER WINGS. 
SILVER WINGS. SILVER WINGS. 
siver wines, 22 EW iver wings. 
SILVER WINGS. SILVER WINGS. 

SILVER WINGS. 


SILVER WINGS, u Book. 
SILVER WINGS. SILVER WINGS. 


Price, in Boards, 35 cents; Paper, 30cents. Sample 
copies sent postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 

Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 





AUTHORS WANTED. 
The increase in the number of F pectotoatn, as well 


as Cl pen amount of original literature in many 
of old ones, has made a large demand for stories, 
sketches and other products of pen. ‘The demand 


seems to be fully as great as the supply, provided the 
right kind of things are produced, and such command 
remunerative prices. It is not so much genius that is 
needed, as ju nt and a knowledge of what is want- 
ed. Ail information on all points connected with Au- 
thorship, from choice of subject to dis of manu- 
script, will be found in fullin HANEY’S GUIDE. 
TO AUTHORSHIP. It is just the book needed 
by all who write for the press, and, as the New York 
vening Mail says, “will save them an a ut 


many questions or peeng® = many 3 

Godey’s Lady’s Book says that it “will be of great ser- 
vice to those who contemplate a trial of the pleasures 
and pains of a literary life.’ The Philadelphia City 
Item says, “A novice in the art of writing mer be- 
come a.master by studying Haney’s Guide to Author- 
ship! Those who it will never t who 
do not will be compelled some day to eo 
they have neglec an interesting and ‘“valuab! 

work.” Many teachers and others are doing well by 
writing during leisure hours. Though not a “school” 
book, it will be useful to pupils preparing ‘“‘composi- 
tions,’’ essays, valedictories, etc. The is not only 
60 cents. It may be had of booksellers, or by sending 
50 cents to Jesse Haney & Co., 119 Nassau Street, New 
— American Union, Nov. 5. * 

Feb. 25. 








WANTED, a situation as housekeeper in a small 
family. Good references given and required. Ad-~ 
dress, Office Woman’s JourNnaL, No. 3 Tremont 
Place, 2t Feb. 18. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Suffrage Associn= 
tion. 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at, the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb, 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No. 3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH ILIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?” 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1869., 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women iu Massachusetts.” New 
and revised editiov. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.”’ Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869, 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.”’ Delivered before the American Wo~ 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Piace, Boston, 

Price 5 eents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

&™ Single capies will be sént by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tus Subsection ow Wowrn,” 2% cents, or 
30 eents by mail. Feb. 18, 
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Poetry, 


“HOW ARE YOU, SANITARY?” 


BY BRET HARTE. 


Down the picket-guarded lane 

Rolled the comfort-laden wain, 

Cheered by shouts that shook the plain, 
Soldier-like and merry ; 

Phrases such as camps may teach, 

Saber-cut of Saxon speech, 

Such as “Bully! “Them's the peach!” 
“Wade in, Sanitary!” 


Right and left the caissons drew, 
As the car went lumbering through, 
Quick succeeding in review 
Squadrons military; 
Sunburnt men with beards like frieze, 
Smooth-faced boys, and cries like these: 
“TJ, S.San.Com.” “That's the cheese!” 
“Pass in, Sanitary!” 


In such cheer it struggled on 

Till the battle front was won, 

Then the car, its journey done, 
Lo! was stationary; 

And where bullets whistling fly 

Came the sadder, fainter ery: 

“Help us, brothers, ere we die— 
Save us, Sanitary!” 


Such the work. The phantom flies, 

Wrapped in battle clouds that rise; 

But the brave—whose dying eyes, 
Veiled and visionary, 

See the jasper gates swung wide, 

See the parted throng outside— 

Hears the voice to those who ride: ° 
“Pass in, Sanitary!” 





MADAME ROLAND. 


[This wonderful woman went to the guillotine in 
company with an aged man whose terrors in the near 
prospect of death seemed utterly to overwhelm him. 
She spent her last moments in trying to support and 
strengthen him.) 

Courage,old man! Does death then thus ap- 
pal thee, 

Coming in horror by the headsman’s stroke ? 
Ah, let my voice to fortitude recall thee— 

Thy fellow-traveller to the gory block! 
Would I could take thy terrors to my breast, 
And give thee portion of its calmness and its 

rest! 


Let me allay the anguish, hoary stranger, 
Those beaded ice-drops on thy forehead 
show! 
I have had long acquaintanceship with danger, 
I have held stern companionship with woe! 
More fearful hours than this have o’er me 
rolled! 
It is not years that make the heart grow sore 
and old! 


Hold up thy head! that world is just before us, 
That world where truth and right and jus- 
tice dwell— 
We'll heed them not, these shadows darken- 
ing o’er us, 
We'll make our entrauce worthily and well! 
Sprinkling the threshold with our heart’s best 
blood, 
We'll join the great and wise, the beautiful 
and good! 


Courage, then, courage! Woman’s soul, un- 
shaken 
By a!l the horrors of a scene so grim, 
Heroic thoughts in manhood’s breast should 
waken, ‘ 
Quickening the flame, with age and sorrow 
dim! 
Yes, yes, I see thou wilt be brave to die, 
By thy strong heaving breast and by thy kin- 
dling eye! 
SARA BROWNE. 


ACQUAINTANCE. 


“I know her!” With a smile I leave 
Them in their ignorance, not grieve, 
For that so little these may know 

Of my soul s wanderings to and fro. 

Tis true they know the face I bear, 
The very garments that I wear; 

They count some virtues, and take heed 
To gather up each doubtful deed ; 

The outer coverings of the heart 

They pull, with curious eyes, apart; 
And weigh each weakness till assured 
What wound remains, what hurt is cured. 





Yet, ’tis not I—a phantom form— 

A shadow flitting through life’s storm, 
Among wild mists—they dimly see 

And, blindly guessing. call it me! 

Who views the quivering depths that lie 
Hidden from every mortal eye? 

Who may uplitt the sacred veil 

Where burning orisons ne’er fail ? 
When, shuddering by some deep despair, 
What other soul stood watching there? 
When angel pinions brushed my brow, 
Who gazed and said: “I know her, now” ? 


Who views that realm—the grand alone, 
Where only God may meet his own ? 

Or finds the heart’s close-sealed room 
Where dead hopes lie in rayless gloom ? 
Or learns the daily pangs, the tears, 
That fret the strangely-gliding years; 
The bliss which thrills the spirit through 
With throbbing ecstacies anew; 

The joys that flutter for a day, 





| Then silently are laid away, 
| Because they are not what they seemed, 
Because they must no more be dreamed ? 


| Ah! when the longed-for rest is won, 
When shines no more life's fitful sun, 
' If weight of marble hold me down, 
| Or only leaves drift, dull and brown, 
| Above the calm of my repose— 
Say not: “I knew her!”—but—“God knows!” 
CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW, 
Keokuk, Iowa. 





dtliscellanp. 


GO0D-FOR-NOTHING KITTY. 


“Kitty! Kitty Clyde! Where are you?’ 
| Nobody answered. A robin building a nest 
| in the great apple-tree over the south door 
| looked up, listened a minute, and then whis- 


| tled softly to himself. He was not going to | 
| betray Kitty Clyde—not he. The great dog | 
Rover, dozing on the piazza, half opened his 


| eyes, and then drowsed again. The truth was, 
Rover had declined Kitty’s invitation to go 
off frolicking with her, and the girl had patted 
| his head softly, touched her red lips to the 
| snow-white star in Rover's dusky forehead— 
| Rover’s beauty-spot—and then flitted careless- 
| ly away, her bright brown curls tossing in 
the west wind, and a fragment of a song run- 
ning over from the blithesome little heart of 
hers. 

And so, at this very minute, Kitty is stand- 
ing ankle-deep in the clear, cool, blue water 
of the pond, trying with all her might and 
main to reach a great, splendid lily that, with 
all its golden stamens hid, and petals half 
closed, was just going to sleep for the night. 
To be sure, Kitty had already a whole apron- 
ful of the pure, sweet flowers; but when was 
ever mortal man, or woman either, satisfied 
with what they already had—when did they 
not long strive after what was just beyond 
reach? And so it came to pass that, as Kitty 
pulled and tugged, the soft, treacherous bank 
gave way, and down went Kitty, clean mus- 
lin dress, apronful of lilies, spotless white 
stockings and dainty slippers, golden-brown 
curls and all, into the cold, dark water. 
“O-o-h!” cried Kitty, strangling. 

And then, in a minute, something seized 
her and lifted her sheer out of the water, and 
set her high and—oh, no! not at all dry, but 
very wet, indeed—among the violets, up ‘on 
the green bank. 
Was it Rover? Kitty shook the water out 
of her eyes, swallowed a sob or two, and 
looked. And then she blushed all over her 
white face, and away down to the tiny lace 
ruffle about her throat. For her preserver 
was @ young man, a very proper and unex- 
ceptional young man, indeed, in a faultless 
black suit, which never saw a speck of lint 
since it was asuit. And this young man, who 
was quite tall—a very giant beside Kitty, in 
fact—surveyed her with a face in which 
amusement and surprise were as strongly ex- 
pressed as if they had been written in letters 
right across his handsome, broad forehead. 
“Well,” said he, his dark, smiling eyes shin- 
ing down upon her, “you are only the worse 
off by wetting. What would have become of 
you if I had not happened by just as I did?” 

“I dare say I shouldn’t have drowned,’’ said 
Kitty demurely. “But I’m very much obliged 
to you.” . ’ : 

“You are very much welcome! In return, 
perhaps you can tell me where Deacon Grey 
lives. I was just about to ask yon, when you 
disappeared from my astonished eyes, in the 
pond.” 

Poor Kitty! Who could wonder that she 
blushed again, like a red, red rose, and wished 
from the bottom of her sorrowful little heart 
that she had drowned among the lilies—for 
was not this the new minister, younger and 
handsomer than Kitty—who had only known 
old Parson Brown, with his snuffy tones and 
grizzled wig—had ever dreamed a minister 
could be? And had she not been charged, over 
and over again, to behave properiy in his pres- 
ence? And now—poor Kitty Clyde! 

“Deacon Grey lives there,” said Kitty, who 
must speak though she died, pointing at the 
great, square, red farmhouse glowing in the 
afternoon sun. a 

“That house there in the cloyer-field, with 
the apple-trees around it?” 

“Yes, sir! The clover-field comes up to 
the door. Isn‘tit pretty?” said Kitty, forget- 
ting her wet clothes, and what her aunt 
would say,in her girlish artistic delight in 
the picture 

‘Very pretty!’ said the young man. 
“Very pretty, indeed!’ he repeated, looking 
into the sweet young eyes, and seeing the 
rusy cour come and go under the clear, tine- 
grained, beautiful skin. 

A full half minute he stood thus, and then 
he started suddenly. 

“I beg your pardon! I should not have kept 
you. You will take cold!” 

As he spoke he lifted his hat, bowed, and 
turned away from her. Ii a minute or two 
he was out of sight, around the bend in the 
road. - 

“How handsome he is!” thought Kitty. 
“And he bowed to me just as they do in sto- 








ries. Oh, dear, what a figure Iam! And 

now I shall never dare speak to him.” And 

two great, shining tears glittered in Kitty’s 
| brown eyes. 

Slowly she made her way home, and crept 
around to the well-room door. The parlor 

; was open, and she heard her cousin Julia 

| speaking, and the odor of her Aunt Grey’s 

| cake came out, delicious and tempting, and 

the tea-kettle was singing on the hearth. 

| And Kitty was very cold and wet, and most 
unpoetically hungry. But she slipped off up- 

| stairs unseen. 

An hour or two passed. Supper was served 
| in the hospitable farmhouse kitchen. And 
| supper being over, Deacon Grey lit his pipe, 
, and began to discuss free-will with the young 
| minister. 

“Oh, no matter about the parlor, wife,” said 
the obtuse deacon. “Mr. Weston likes the 
kitchen well enough, I'll warrant.” 

Mr. Weston laughed. 

“Oh, yes, he liked the kitchen !’’ 

And he sat down on the old-fashioned set- 
tle, and seemed as much at home as if he had 
been a son of the family. 

“TI wouldn’t let the table stand any longer for 
Kitty,” said Julia, gathering up the cups and 
saucers with a dainty grace. 

Mrs. Grey remembered the Lady Washing- 
ton cake which Kitty was so fond of, and 
the strawberries Kitty had picked, and her 
good heart was divided between impatience 
and pity. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, “that good-for-noth- 
ing Kitty Clyde tires me to death.” 

“What's Kitty been doing now?” asked 
the deacon. 

“Oh, don’t ask! Isn’t she always doing 
what she qughtn’t to, and neglecting every- 
thing she ought to do? Idling about the 
fields all day, and reading novels and poetry, 
and she can’t make a loaf of bread to save 
her life. Julia,’ added the matron, despair- 
ing, “go and call her all over the house.” 

And so Julia’s silvery “Kitty! Kitty Clyde!” 
resounded through the wide rooms. 

And pretty soon a small figure glided silent- 
ly down in. the twilight. 

“Ah, there you are! Now eat your supper, 

so we can clear off the table,” said Mrs. Grey, 
reprovingly. 
Kitty sat down, still as a mouse, and helped 
herself to bread and butter and strawberries, 
and, unhappy as she had been, was making 
avery good meal, when all at once her aunt 
said :— 

“Are there any pond-lilies about ?” 

Miss Julia then sailed out of the parlor, a 
graceful white cloud in the dusk. 

“Oh, yes. There are some great dishes of 
them in the parlor. We have'them all the 
time,” she said, graciously, forgetting to add 
that good-for-nothing Kitty Clyde gathered 
and arranged them. 

“T thought I detected the odor! How love- 
ly they are!” 

“Oh, very lovely!” said Julia, with sweet en- 
thusiasm. 

“That reminds me,” said the young minister, 
laughing softly, “that I had a bit of an adven- 
ture coming from the station. ” 

“An adventure coming from Cloverdale sta- 
tion to our house!” cried Julia, “Pray, what 
was it?’? 

“Why, a little girl—at least she was very 
siuall, though she might have been grown up 
—was picking lilies in the pond just down 
here, and she fell in. Of course I pulled her 
out.” 

“Pulled her out? Did she get wet ?” 

It was Mrs. Grey. She had come in with a 
lighted lamp. 

“I'm afraid she did!” said Mr. Weston, his 
eyes twinkling. 

Unfortunate Kitty Clyde! The cruel light 
of the lamp fell full upon her face, and be- 
trayed the deep blushes and the downcast 
eyes. 

“Kitty Clyde, was that you?” said Mrs. Grey, 
in a stern and awful voice. 

Kitty choked, and tried to get up. 

“And yougot your new muslin wet. Oh, 
Kitty Clyde, you are the worst good-for-noth- 
ing girl in the whole world.” 

“[—I don’teare!” sobbed Kitty, and she fled 
from the table and ran up-stairs, erying very 
bitterly. 

“Now, mother, you’ve scared her ’most to 
death. You'd ought to be thankful she wasn’t 
drowned,” said the good deacon. 

“T hope L am, Deacou Grey,” said his wife. 
“T hope I don’t wish any harm tothe child, 
though she is such a trial.” 

“Oh, well, well! we can’t expect all girls to 
be like our Julia.” 

“Julia never caused a moment's anxiety in 
her life,” said her mother. 

That remarkable young lady came in just 
then, and Mr. Weston examined her with in- 
terest. She was really a very pretty girl, lady- 
like, and well-bred. 

“Aud what a good girl she must be!" thought 
the Reverend Edward Weston. 

Yes, Julia was a pretty girl and a good girl. 
And Mr. Weston wanted a wife. Is that 
Strange? Not a bit of it. All young men 
who are manly and pure do—when the right 
time comes, 

Cloverdule quite agreed that Mr. Weston 
wanted a wite, and when he was installed, and 





everything was as it should be, the good peo- 
ple took counsel together and decided that he 
couldn’t find a better wife than Julia Grey. 

Apparently Mr. Weston was of a similar 
opinion. And yet perhaps not. Perhaps it 
was only in a friendly way that he took Julia 
to ride, and out boating in the sweet, starry 
summer evenings. Sometimes Kitty Clyde 
was with them—oftener not. Sometimes she 
started with them, but was off directly in 
quest of some gay night-roses. 

And so Mr. Weston found obstacles in the 
way of studying Kitty’s character. It was a 
study which interested him more and more. 
But somehow the flower which at times 
opened to him, and let him drink in its sweet- 
ness and fragrance, at other times folded it- 
self away in silence, in the shyest and most 
perplexing manner. And the Reverend Ed- 
ward Weston was exceedingly disturbed. 

But he never asked himself what it meant 
till one golden evening in the early October, 
when Jamie Wood, a stalwart young farmer, 
came in, and looked hard at Kitty in all the 
pauses of the talk. And at last Kitty slipped 
away. Then uprose Jamie Wood and took 
a sorrowful, disappointed leave. 

“Jamie is sadly in love, poor fellow!” said 
Miss Julia, tenderly. 

“In love? With whom ?” said Mr. Weston, 
rousing up. 

“Oh, Kitty Clyde, of course. It would be 
an excellent match for Kitty, only she is so 
perverse.” 

The Reverend Edward Weston felt a sharp 
stab near his heart. 

An hour later he was walking up and down 
a moonlit path, and thinking very hard and 
fast, when suddenly a white wraith glided 
out of the shadow of the trees, and would 
have passed him, but he put out one hand and 
detained it. 

“Kitty, I want to tell you something. 
What? Will you run away from me as you 
do from your lover?” 

Kitty shook in his hands. 

“Jamie Wood is not my lover,” she said 
passionately. “I won’t have him!” 

“Why, Kitty ?” 

“Because I—I don’t love him. Let me go, 
Mr. Weston!’’ 

“Wait a minute, Kitty. I want a wife. 
Everybody says I do, and I am sure of it. 
But I want nobody but you, for I love you 
dearly.” 

“Me?” said the bewildered girl. “Such a 
good-for-nothing as I? Oh, you can’t mean 
it!” 

“I do, Kitty—you, just as you are. Oh, my 
darling, God is good to send such a treasure,” 
and he gathered her in his arms, and Kitty’s 
longing, loving heart fairly ached with happi- 
ness. 

I take pride in adding that Kitty Clyde 
made the bonniest, best wife in Cloverdale. 


SNUFFY’S SUM. 


[From the Youth’s Companion.] 

He did not look much like an arithmetician 
—Snuffy —as he dropped with a skillful swing, 
that somehow saved his neck, from the steps 
of the passenger car, and landed in safety on 
the platform of the station. 

It was the last train of the day. The pond- 
lily boys had bustled through the cars, terri- 
bly in Snuffy’s way, crying :— 

“Pond-lilies, five for ten cents! Pond-lilies! 
Pond lilies, a cent apiece! Pond-lilies, three 
for a cent!” 

And at last, as they found time was up, and 
their chances dwindled out of sight, a comical 
little fellow had piped out, “Pond-lilies for 
notken’!”’ and sent his whole stock flying free 
gratis into the laps of the passengers. 

Interlopers, Snuffy considered them, for 
their season only lasted but two or three 
weeks, while wasn’t he the authorized apple 
and candy merchant, whom the regular pas- 
sengers on the road all knew, and whose hair 
the conductor even condescended to pull some- 
times, as Snuffy stepped aside on the platform 
to let him pass ? 

Snuffy, everybody used to call him, from the 
color of an unfailing suit of clothes, that ev- 
erybody could testify to his having worn from 
the time he opened business on that line, two 
years before, and which had been made from 
one formerly his father’s by his sister Bee. 

She was not a tailoress, only a simple-heart- 
ed girl who looked upon Snuffy as father, 
mother, banker, patron-saint, and head of the 
house, all together, and felt that she never 
could do anything worthy of him. If her de 
votion had inspired her scissors, as well as her 
heart, the fit would have been better; but the 
sewing held remarkably well. 

Snuffy had closed up for to-day, and giving his 
large basket, that contained his remaining stock 
in trade, a hitch to & more convenient place 
on his arm, he swuntered through the woud- 
yard, past the reservoir and engine-house, out 
toward the street. The weight of his basket 
gave his head a slight cock to oue side, so that 
the queer tune he was whistling seemed tu be 
aimed at the train rushing off in the distance. 
His hat, which some unfortunate passenger 
had lost out of the car window, and which 
Snully was wearing subject to the order of the 
owner, was large and had to be pushed quite 
to the back of his head, in order to leave his 











eyes a fair chance in making change. The 





brown clothes seemed to hang looser than 
ever, and altogether, Snuffy made rather a 
striking figure. 

Just at the turn of the yard Snuffy was 
seized with an impulse to do a very uncom- 
mon thing. Placing the basket on the ground, 
he set himself astride the handle, and, pulling 
the hat from his head, laid it upside down be- 
tween his knees. Why not? Snuffy consid- 
ered himself a successful merchant; and, al- 
though he had not half the contents of an up- 
holsterer’s shop in his private residence, still, 
what was his own was his own, aud if he 
chose to consider his basket and hat as chair 
and desk, what then ? 

So the whistle was sharper than ever, as he 
plunged his hands into his pockets and brought 
out pennies and small change by the handful, 
tossed them into the hat, and began counting 
up his profits, with the quick movement of 
his fingers and wits learned in the business. 


He thought every one had gone; but a long, 


lank old gentleman, with green goggles, who 
would have given Snuffy ten cents too much 
in change, on the train, if Snuffy had not told 
him of his mistake, came up behind him with 
a brisk step. Without stopping in his walic, 
he shook his cane toward Snuffy, and said 
pleasantly, though with rather a cracked 
voice :— 

“That's right. Addit up! Additup! We 
never can tell what we’ve made of a day’s 
work till we add it up! Pennies and shin- 
plasters, great deeds and small ones, add ’em 
up!” 

Snuffy thrust capital and profits into the 
trustworthy savings-bank of his breeches 
pocket, gave the pocket a slap, returned the 
hat to the back of his head, lifted his basket, 
and nodded vigorously after the stranger, al- 
ready outofhearing. “’Bliged, much obliged,’’ 
and puckering his lips for another whistle, 
Snuffy moved on. 

The truth was, in spite of his unperturbed 
appearance, he had been feeling a little out of 
spirits. He was not much of a philosopher, 
and he had got hold of a question that had 
proved almost too much for him. 

Of all the people on the face of the earth, 
Snuffy admired the conductor of the regular 
train. Such suits of dust colored clothes! 
Such wads of bills pass through his fingers; 
such dignity! Such short, though polite an- 
swers to the most important people who ven- 
tured to ask questions! No one ever able to 
slip into a seat among hundreds, without be- 
ing tapped on the shoulder in a minute by 
him! The engine started at the wave of his 
hand! So many people trusting life anil limb 
to him, and the president and stockholders 
making him a present for valued services! 

O, what a thing it was! And what was it 
to be Snuffy? And yet he must be Snuffy— 
nothing but Snuffy. He did not see how he 
was ever going to be anything more. To be 
sure, he made a great deal of money. Every 
one liked his queer, honest face,and all the chil- 
dren were sure to wake up at the sound of his 
cheery voice. If he could lay the money up 
he might buy himself something better some 
day; but there was so much to be done with 
it! 

He was not accustomed to any particular 
process of mind, and all this worried him, es- 
pecially as he could not see his way through. 

But the stranger’s words seemed to clear ev- 
erything up, like a thunder shower on a mug- 
gy day. He nodded his head expressively at 
every few steps, as he walked on, and an in- 
describable something that had been lost out 
of his whistle crept back again and made all 
right. He stepped into a baker’sshop. They 
knew him there, and handed him his loaf 
without waiting to be asked. “Two of them 
caraway lions and a pink sugared kitten,” said 
Snuffy, speaking as much like the conductor 
ashe could. Then he stopped before a toy- 
man’s. ‘You must have one of those fan- 
dangoes, to-night, Crook,” he said, as he look- 
ed into the window. “You ain’t had a new toy 
fur nigh onto a week. Snuffy’s been hard on 
you, my boy.” 

He went in and made his selection, an 
then with a quick step passed down a narrow 
street and home, without further delay. It 
was only two rooms, but everybody was so 
glad to see him! Though everybody was only 
Bee, waiting to toast the bread ready for tea, 
and Crook in his little trundle-chair, for he 
never gut out of it, poor child, only as Snuffy 
lifted him. 

“What yer brought?” he chirped gaily, 
with his little thin voice. “Lions! those’ll do! 
and hi! what’s this?” as Snuffy gave him a 
remarkable image, balanced on two sticks, and 
mounted on a round piece of wood painted 
green. 

“That's a talking canary,” said Snuffy tri- 
umphantly. “You just wind up his tail and 
he sings like a real thing.” 

“Lor!’ said Bee, coming up behind, as 
Crook went to his work, ‘that’s a new way to 
turn a tune!” 

“'Pain’t much,” said Snuffy to himself, when 
Crouk was fast asleep, and put on his jacket 
to walk a mile to evening school; ‘no, ‘taia’t 
much, that’s a fact, to make two trains a day. 
and sell apples, and not cheat, and pay a good 
price to the old man I buy of. and get every- 
thing into the house that Bec wants, and keep 
Crook up to saying his prayers, and get off to 
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school at night, and see to dinner while Bec’s 
at hers in the morning, and look out that 
Crook has something sweet every evening, and 
a new toy as soon as he’s tired of the old one, 
and teach him ‘Who killed Goliath?’ and 
‘Where is Bethlehem?’ *Tain’t much like be- 
ing a conductor; no! but add it up and it 
comes pretty near like being something.” 
And his whistle rang so sharp and clear 
through the evening air that the neighbors 
said, “Snuffy must have had uncommon luck 
to-day.” 

When he started for his train the next morn- 
ing, it was hot, and his clothes had never felt 
so uncomfortable. A new suit, light and cool, 
and very near the color of the conductor's, 
marked only $8.00, flapped him in the face as 
he passed on the sidewalk. He had left just 
that sum locked up safely at home. 

“No,” said Snufly, resolutely; “Crook needs 
’em more, and there’s Bec wanting a new 
saucepan. *Tain’t much, but add it up!” 

Something hit his foot as he stepped into 
the car. He looked down. It was a pocket- 
book. “Here’s something to be attended to,” 
said Snuffy, as he put it into a pocket. 

“Arples, nuts, or—” he stopped slrort, for 
the conductor, an unheard-of circumstance, 
was making a speech. 

“Gentlemen, this poor woman has lost her 
pocket-book, containing all her wages, which 
she had drawn to go to her sick mother. I 
will throw five dollars into my hat, toward 
making it up, if you will do the rest.” 

There was a stir among the passengers, and 
Snuffy stepped quietly into the field of action. 

“Perhaps this may be somewhere near the 
article,” he said, as he handed it to the con- 
ductor. It was identified to the satisfaction of 
all, and the woman dried her tears to turn and 
thank Snuffy. 

“?Taint much,” said Snuffy, “but add it up. 
Here’s candy, nuts, arples, ’n’ oranges!” 

He was making change with a poorly dress- 
ed little woman, whose child teased for an ap- 
ple, when he saw that the piece of paper cur- 
rency he was about to give her was counter- 
feit. 

“Hold on,” said Snuffy; and tossing the 
currency from the window, he produced anoth- 
er, bright and new. 

An old lady had arisen from her seat, and 
was looking round, and round, in terrible 
trouble, looking for her ticket, which every 
one could see pinned to her shoulder. 

“Deary me, deary me,” she said; “I never 
could see what right them conductors have to 
make us hold the pesky tickets for them all 
the way! They ought to take em themselves 
as soon as they’ve punched ’em through. He 
owes me the worth of the thing already, spoil- 
ing all my naps this morning; and now it’s 
gone, and I expect he'll be after it every min- 
ute!” 

The inexplicable smiling of the passengers 


_ began to add to her trouble, when Snuffy 


touched her on the arm, and pointed to the 
lost ticket. 

She seized it joyfully, and eyeing Snuffy 
from head to foot, said :— 

“Be youa boy? You look wonderfully like 
one; but I never knew one before that could 
behave better than a whole car-full of grown 
folks !” 

“?Taint much,” thought Snuffy ; “but add it 
up! Here’s arples!” 

Trade was brisk that day, and his basket 
was almost empty when the return train near- 
ed his point of departure. A pale, tired child 
was crying for candy; butits elder brother, 
still more tired, apparently, could only say:— 

“Don’t, Irving! don’t beg! I tell you I 
must save the money.” 

Snuffy stopped and looked at them as he 
passed. He thought of Crook, and emptied 
the remaining contents into the child’s lap. 

«Taint much,” as he banged the door after 
him, “but—” 

Two years have passed away. Snuffy had 
a new suit. Crook was so much straightened 
out that he could get about by himself. Bec 
had gone to anew place. But Snuffy’s philos- 
ophy was as good as new. 

One day the conductor came through the 
cars, his thoughts busy with the request of 
the superintendent—“I wish you could find 
me a good clerk, Carroll.” 

“Arples, candy, nuts ’n’ oranges!” 

It was the old call, but it struck the conduc- 
tor with a new idea. 

“I don’t know who would do better than 
Snuffy,” he said to himself. “Honest, perse- 
vering, patient, generous, kind, and quick at 
figures. ‘Not much, but add it up,’ as Snuffy 
says. I guess we must give him a lift.” 

Three days from that time, Snuffy was in the 
Superintendent’s office, and to-day, if you ride 
the whole length of the country, from New 
York to Minnesota, your ticket will be asked, 
Somewhere on the route, by a fine-looking, 
courteous man, rather young for a conductor 
it is true, but a great favorite and highly val- 
ued on the road. A humpbacked boy, with 
delicate limbs, but a bright, winning face, looks 
up at him from an armful of books he is sell- 
ing, and the conductor sometimes smiles at 
him as he passes, and whispers :— 

“Add it up, Crook. Add it up!” 





West Virginia law requires ministers to give 


bonds for $1500 before they are authorized to 
perform the marriage ceremony. 


THE “LITERARY UNION.” 


A few years ago, in a quiet country place, a 
company of ladies started a literary society. 
They were all young, mostly maidens from 
twelve to twenty-five, but a few newly mar- 
ried ladies belonged to the number. The ob- 
ject of this society was the improvement of 
the mind. Living in so retired a portion of 
the globe, far away from any of the advan- 
tages of city life, where they could attend no 
lectures, get few books to read, and every 
means of improvement was limited, these en- 
terprising girls were determined to find a way 
in which they could gain a kind of knowledge 
not to be obtained in their district schools, a 
knowledge of literature, and the art of ex- 
pressing their thoughts by writing and speak- 
ing. 

Their exercises were, reading of selections 
and original essays, singing, extemporaneous 
speaking, debating, the occasional delivery of 
a lecture by one of their number, a young 
lady peculiarly gifted in that direction, and 
the reading of a semi-monthly paper edited 
by one of their mumber. The meetings were 
held weekly in the district schoolhouse, which 
was situated on a lonely road and not very 
near any dwelling. Most of the ladies had a 
mile to walk from their homes to the school- 
house, but although it was an unusually se- 
vere winter, the meetings were kept up with 
punctilious regularity. At one time there 
came a snow so deep that the roads were 
completely filled, and the cross-road that led 
to the schoolhouse was not broken for two or 
three weeks. But the snow froze over sufli- 
ciently to bear the weight of the school-chil- 
dren, and these girls, too, walked over it on 
their way to meeting, sometimes breaking 
through and extricating themselves as best 
they could, and making merry over their ca- 
tastrophes. 

At first, as may be supposed, the conserva- 
tive people of the place were shocked by the 
impropriety of a company of girls meeting 
all alone in an out-of-the-way place, for no, 
gentlemen were admitted to their sessions, for 
two reasons. One was that the girls feared 
their presence might be an embarrassment to 
themselves, fur many of the members were 
young, bashful girls, who could scarcely per- 
form their parts in presence of a company of 
their own sex alone; but the more important 
reason was that the young men of that vicin- 
ity, instead of being at all literary, were 
nearly all just the opposite; and though they 
would have been glad to go to the meetings 
to attend the girls home, and have some fun, 
yet the “Literary Union,” as the society called 
itself, well knew that their presence would be 
no advantage in helping on the improvement 
which the girls had marked out for them- 
selves, 

This proceeding on the part of the ladies 
provoked the ire of the young gentlemen to 
no inconsiderable degree, exhibited by many 
petty acts of malice and satirical speeches, 
and the older people prophesied that the Lit- 
erary Union was destined to come to grief, if 
its members persisted in isolating themselves 
once a week from the society of the opposite 
sex. 

“If the boys have no more manliness than 
to make us trouble when we are minding our 
own business, we cannot help it,’’ the Litera- 
ry Union would respond, and the girls still 
pursued “the even tenor of their way.” 

One evening about twenty of them were 
assembled in the schoolhouse engaged in 
their usual exercises. By-and-by they began 
to hear footsteps around the house, and vari- 
ous disturbances proved that intruders were 
about. The ladies, however, took no notice 
of them, but went on with all their exercises 
as though nobody was within hearing. Some 
of the younger girls were a little frightened, 
and the older ones felt secret misgivings as to 
the mischief that was being carried on out- 
side, but all determined that the outsiders 
should not know that they heeded their prox- 
imity. 

The meeting was closed in due time, and 
with the usual decorum, and the ladies invest- 
ed themselves with hoods and shawls, prepar- 
atory to their departure. Meantime one of 
the older girls stepped to the outer door and 
tried the latch, when lo, the door was fasten- 
ed. “Girls,” said she, quietly reéntering the 
room, “I want to tell you something. Keep 
very quiet and don’t get excited. We are fas- 
tened in.” 


This was a situation. Here were twenty 
girls, some, mere school-children, others older, 
some timid and some brave, all fastened into 
a room with no means of egress but through 
the door; for the windows were so high from 
the ground that to climb from them would be 
next to impossible. They could not tell who 
or how many were outside. The news of 
the ladies’ meeting had spread far and wide, 
and caused quite a commotion in a neighbor” 
ing village, the headquarters of a gang of 
rowdies and drunkards, who would desire no 
better amusement than to come and break up 
this society. They could not tell but that 
these fellows were their jailors, and if so their 
situation was indeed an unpleasant one. 
How long they would be detained here they 
could not tell; perhaps those outside might 
go away and leave them ali night. 

However, they kept very quiet over it. If 





the gentlemen (?) expected to hear any out- 
cry or confusion they were mistaken. After 
a short consultation in a low tone, one of the 
ladies went to the door, and speaking in a 
clear, calm tone said, “If there are any gentle- 
men outside, will they please open the door?” 

No response was heard, nor was the door 
unfastened. Waiting a few moments, the 
same lady said, with slightly sarcastic accent, 
“Very well. It appears there are no gentle- 
men there,” 

Another consultation was held as to the 
next best method of proceeding. There was 
a closet with one very small window opening 
from it, which was much nearer the ground 
than the windows in the schoolroom. But 
owing to its size few of the company could 
force an egress through it. If but one could 
do so, and then unfasten the door, all could 
pass out. 

But it would never do to send the little 
girls on such an errand. They would not 
dare to go, and the company dared not have 
them. One young lady, about twenty-five or 
thereabouts, was the most slender of all the 
older girls. She was very slight and frail, and 
she was the only one who, they had any idea, 
could climb from that window. If she went, 
she must go alone. 

“I am not afraid,” said she; “I will go. 
Gather around the door, all of you, and make 
just noise enough to attract their attention 
that way, and I will attempt an exit.” The 
window was on the opposite side of the house 
from the door, and the brave girl succeeded in 
climbing out unseen. 

Very noiselessly then she went around to 
the door, stopping, before she quite reached it, 
to reconnoiter. 

Two men were standing near it, their ears 
ears pressed against it as if listening to what 
was going on within, and as the light from 
the lamp which the girls were holding shone 
through a window over the door, their coun- 
tenances were fully revealed to her sight. 

She knew them both well, and felt no long- 
er afraid, though she experienced a degree of 
contempt for the two young men which she 
had never felt before. 

Before they had noticed her she stood close 
beside them, and said in a clear but slightly 
sarcastic tone, “Good evening, gentlemen.” 

If a thunder-bolt had fallen at their feet 
they could not have experienced a greater 
shock than was caused by that simple “good 
evening.” The girls had outwitted them af- 
ter all, and what must they think of the au- 
thors of the mischief? 

Without another word the young lady 
stepped to the door and attempted to unfasten 
it. The door locked with a padlock, but the 
key was inside, so they had put a stick through 
the padlock, and it was placed there so strong- 
ly that it defied all her efforts to take it out. 

“Will one of you gentlemen assist me?” she 
said at length. 

They were both standing there, probably 
thinking how they could best clear them- 
selves in the eyes of those girls, for they would 
not willingly lose their respect. 

Both sprang toher assistance in a moment, 
at the same time commencing in a shame- 
faced way to wonder who could be mean 
enough to do such a piece of mischief. She 
said nothing, thinking their own feelings 
would be sufficient reproof. 

They were young men of good families and 
in high standing in the neighborhood, and 
both were over twenty. 

The door was presently opened, and the 
girls came out, looking much surprised to see 
who the persons were who had caused them 
so much trouble. 

The young men, thinking, no doubt, that it 
was useless to run away after they were dis- 
covered, walked with the girls as far as the 
road, assisting them over a wall which they 
were obliged to cross, and then taking their 
leave of them with an expression of counte- 
nance decidedly sheepish. 

During the whole affair, the girls, even the 
very youngest, preserved the utmost dignity; 
not a single sign of disorder appeared among 
them. 

The Literary Union was disturbed no more, 
but went on with its meetings, and carried 
them successfully through the winter, when 
circumstances made it necessary to give them 
up. 

Some of its members have attained to con- 
siderable popularity in the world since then, 
one as a lecturer, two as writers, another as 
an artist, while a great many of those brave 
girls, though unknown to fame, now make 
bright and happy their attractive home cir- 
cles. 

Scattered about far and wide are they now, 
but God bless them wherever they are, the 
dear, good, noble girls of our ever-to-be-re- 
membered Literary Union! c.W. 


--——. — ~wee-— - ——_ 


A SUGGESTION. 


Boston, Feb. 11, 1871. 
DEAR JouRNAL:—Your article on the 
Woodhull memorial suggests a question as to 
the status of the alien wives of naturalized cit- 
izens. 
Under the male vote system it has not been 
customary for alien women to take out natu- 





ralization papers here. 
Query: Whether the naturalization of the fa- 


ther would act as a naturalization of the adult | 
daughters and wife whom he brought here ? 

Pass an act giving a vote to every citizen wo- 
man, and if these women are not naturalized 
by the act of their father or husband, it will 
become necessary for them to take out natu- 
ralization papers. The great majority of the 
wives and daughters foreign-born of our nat- 
uralized citizens would so be left without a 
vote, and could not vote until they had in many 
cases waited two or three years. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. W. Harneway. 


FEMALE s0CIETY. 

Thackeray, in one of his “Roundabout Pa- 
pers,” said: “It is better for you to pass an 
evening, once or twice a week, in a lady’s 
drawing-room, even though the conversation 
is slow and you know the girl’s song by heart, 
than in a club, tavern or pit of a theater. All 
amusements of youth, to which virtuous wo- 
men are not admitted, rely upon it, are dele- 
terious in their nature. All men who avoid 
female society have dull perceptions, and are 
stupid, and have gross tastes, and revolt against 
what is pure. Your club-swaggerers, who are 
sucking the butts of billiard-cues all night, 
call female society insipid. Poetry is unin- 
spiring to a yokel; beauty has no charms for 
a blind man; music does not please a poor 
beast who does not know one tune from an- 
other; but, as a true epicure is hardly ever 
tired of water, sauce and brown-bread and 
butter, I protest I can sit for a whole night 
talking to a well-regulated, kindly woman, 
about her girl Fanny or her boy Frank, and 
like the evening’s entertainment. One of the 
great benefits a man may derive from wo- 
man’s society is that he is bound to be re- 
spectful to her. The habit is of great good to 
your morals, men, depend upon it. Our educa- 
tion makes us the most eminently selfish men 
in the world. We fight fur ourselves, we push 
for ourselves, we yawn for ourselves, we light 
our pipes and say we won’t go out, we prefer 
ourselves and our ease; and the greatest ben- 
fit that comes to a man from a woman’s soci- 
ety is that he has to think of somebody to 
whom he is bound to be constantly attentive 
and respectful.” 

In the town of Newbury, Mass., is a dwell- 
ing which was erected in 1682. It is a gen- 
uine curiosity, and is so heavily timbered that 
it will stand five hundred years, unless pulled 
down. It was used for a garrison in the time 
of the Indian wars. The stairs are made of 
blocks of oak timber, ten inches wide and ten 
inches thick. What is quite as remarkable as 
anything about it is the fact that the dwelling 
is now occupied by the seventh generation of 
the family that built it, the Christian name of 
each owner being Benjamin. 





A meeting was lately held in London at 
which it was resolved to form a society for the 
pen ny of the aa history and 
chronology of Ancient and Modern Assyria, 
Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, and other Biblical 
lands; the promotion of the study of the an- 
tiquities of these countries, and the preserva- 
tion of a continuous record of discoveries now 
or hereafter to be in progress. It is to be call- 
ed the Society of Biblical Archeology. 








HUMOROUS. 


A wit once asked a peasant what part he 
performed in the grand drama of life. “I 
mind my own business,” was the reply. 

An Irishman, upon seeing a squirrel shot 
from a tree, said: “Faith, and that’s a waste 
of powder. The fall itself would have killed 
the squirrel.” 

Old Moneybags says that a girl with an in- 
come of three thousand dollars a year or more 
is always an object of interest, because she has 
so much principal. ’ 

A man who was told by a clergyman to “re- 
member Lot’s wife,” replied that he had trou- 
ble enough with his own, without remember- 
ing other men’s wives. 

“Woman is a delusion, madam!” exclaimed 
a crusty old bachelor to a witty young lady. 
“And man is always hugging some delusion or 
other,” was the quick reply. 


A man in Michigan swapped his horse for a 
wife. An old bachelor acquaintance said he’d 
bet there was something wrong with the 
horse, or its owner would never have fooled it 
away in that reckless manner. 

Thompson is not going to do anything more 
in conundrums. He recently asked his wife 
the difference between his head and a hogs- 
head, and she said there was none. He said 
that was not the right answer, and left. 

A Utica paper declares that the Clearfield 
fair consisted of a calf,a goose and a pumpkin. 
It rained so hard the first night that the 
goose swam off, the calf broke loose and ate 
the pumpkin, and a thief prowling around 
stole the calf, and that ended the fair. 


An ingenious wife in Des Moines cured her 
husband of snoring thus: She has a gutta- 
percha tube with cup-shaped ends; one she 
puts over his nose and mouth, and the other 
over his ear. He consumes his own noise, as 





| a stove does its smoke, and wakes up instanter. 


An eccentric minister in a large parish had 
seventeen couples to marry at once in a grand 
common service at church. In the course of 
the weddings he asked one of the men to 
pledge himself to the wrong woman. The 
man naturally protested, but was told, “Hold 
— tongue! I will marry you all now and 

ere; you can sort yourselves going home.” 


The Davenport (Iowa) Gazette says: “It is 
currently reported that Governor Merrill, on a 
recent visit to the State Penitentiary, com- 
menced a speech to the prisoners by remark- 
ing that he ‘was glad to see so many there?’ 
This was followed by no applause—on the con- 
trary, by an awkward pause—and then the 
Governor took back what he said, with what 
grace he could muster.” 


A Dutchman, the other day, reading an ac- 
count of a meeting, came to the words, “The 
meeting then dissolved.” He could not de- 
fine the meaning of the latter word, so he re- 
ferred to his dictionary, and felt satisfied. In 
a few moments a friend came in, when Houty 
said, “Dey must have very hot vedder dere in 





ZION’S 
HERALD. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


— FOR — 


$2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 
Secular, 


Domestic and 


Foreign Intelligence. 


— ALSO, AN'— 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jan. 1, 1872. 


Address, 


E. D. Winslow, 


PUBLISHING AGENT, 
386 Bromfield St., 


Dec. 31. BOSTON. 5m 


REMOVAL. 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOW FE 


Sewing Machine. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above ce 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, ha 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nes. 48 and 50 Temple Piace, 


BOSTON. MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. 
July1. ly 

All Wanting Sewing-Machines 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & Co.., 


No. 11 Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 


WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 
We ell our Machines for small 


MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 


Cash customers will find it to their advantage to call 
onus. We have the finest coetng-enaaiine rooms in 
Boston, and the largest stock of machines for pur- 
chasers to select from. We have also on hand the 


“ELLIPTIC” 


Machine, one of the best in the market; call and ex- 
amine it before you purchase. REMEMBER THE 
PLACE! And call on or address 


White, Smith & Co., 
11 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
10. 





Dec 3m 


_ ARTIFICIAL TEETH | 
Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB 
BER for the inside of plates, making it easier and 


more secure than any other method. 
THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 


Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sol 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N . E. 


States, for the 
PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 
July 2. ly 


E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 

Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 

Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 

Counties of thé Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 

of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 








New York; I read an agount of a meeting 
vere all de peoples melted avay.” 


‘ 


Copying done with Deatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. STEvENs. 
Jan. 21, om 
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!sor of the devoted woman, Lucy Stone, who 


The Annual Convention of the New Jersey had heroically battled in this cause for twenty- 


4 . | fiv . had not yet laid down her 
and Essex County Woman Suffrage Associa- Lanai thon tay : “4 he singled him 
tions was held in Newark on Wednesday, Feb- pores aot all the men iu New Jersey as the 


ruary 15th, and the proceedings were of unu- | | : : 
sual interest and importance. The officers for — gem — een 
the Essex County Association, elected for the | welt upou the hope-inspiring pmg 
ensuing year, were as follows :— | of the cause, especially in the West, and the 
Betis e F. Davis | recognition it was receiving from the repre- 
Pro ent Meany | A. —_—— ritehead, Esq., | sentatives of the people throughout the land, 
Miss Eliza Chase, Rev. Sumner Ellis.and Mrs. | The attention and investigation that was given 
Henrietta W. Johnson. | by the Judiciary Committee at Washington 
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Executive Committee—Mrs. M. W. Raven- | to the memorial lately presented by a com- 


hill, Dr. S. B. Brittan, F. W. Baldwin, Mrs. M. 


C. Kirby, Miss Fannie Love. { 


Recording Secretary—Miss Ella Prentiss. | 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Cornelia C. | 
Hussey. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Lizzie Prentiss. 

The President explained the mission for | 
which they had met, and gave a general view 
of the growth and prospects of the movement, 
which she considered as the most important 
now claiming the attention of the American 
people. The women of Russia, Prussia, Italy 
and Englarid were all considering their posi- 
tion under the laws of their respective coun- 
tries, and great changes were being effeeted 
in the direction of woman’s emancipation. 
American women could not remain idle spec- 
tators of these events, nor can they longer 
consent to accept such poor protection as the 
law gives them as a favor, but rather demand 
their equal recognition before the law as a 
right. Any married woman who reads “Nix- 
on’s Digest of the Laws of the State of New 
Jersey,” even cursorily, will understand how 
much of a sieve she is made through laws 
which she has had no hand in making. If 
men were not far better than the laws they 
have made, woman’s condition would be sim- 
ply intolerable. Mothers, at this hour, have 
by the laws of the State of New Jersey ne 
rigkt in the control, care or disposition of their 
children, and the husband can, at his death, 
appeint some one other than, and perchance 
hostile to their mother, as their guardian. ' 
Senator Taylor has just succeeded in carrying ‘ 
a bill through the Senate, which remedies this 
evil, but it yet remains to be acted upon in 
the House. The speaker then stated that it 
was not a new right,.but the restoration of an 
old one, that-women.claimed. By the Consti- 
tution of 1776, which remained in force until 
1807, women conld.and did vote, and in the 
latter year a law was passed by the Legisla- 
ture whiek deprived her of this privilege, and 
the presen Constitution finally teok it away 
from her.by the phrase, “every white male cit- 
izen.” 

Mrs. Ravenhill, the Recording Secretary, 
read a report for the last year, in which it was 
stated that numerous antl instructive confer- 
ences had been held by the association during 
the year, and that much prejudice had been 
thereby dispeMed. Meétings have been held 
in the surrounding towns,-and it has been in- 
deed a missionary work. Aftera complimen- 
tary aHusion ‘to the fidelity of the officers of 
the Association in their work, and to the press 
for fair treatment, the report concludes by say- 
ing that great moral courage was required to 
meet tke stupid ignorance and bigotry that 
opposed the Association, but that as all its 
members claimed is the right to their persons» 
their ehildren and the fruits of their toil, they 
cannot decline the contest. The report was ac- 
cepted, andthe Assoeiation adjourned. 

The meeting of the State Association was 
then organized, with Mr. Whitehead in the 
chair. The following named persons were 
chosen officers thereof for the ensuing year:— 

President—Johbn Whitehead, Esq., Morris- 
town. 

Vice-Presideats—Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, Somerville; Mayor Ricord, New- 
ark; Portia Gage, Vineland; Hon. James L. 
Hays, Newark; Mrs. Lillie M. Spencer, New- 
ark; Isaae Stevens, Trenton; Wm. H. Mur- 
phy, Newark; Hon. James H. Nixon, Millville; 

. Mary M. Peebles, Hammonton; Dr. 
James Brotherton, Belvidere; Rev. J. B. Har- 
rison, Montclair; A.J. Davis, Grange ; Deborah 
Butler, Vineland; Wm. D. Cowan, Newark; 
Judge Jesse Williams, Orange; Caroline A. 
Paul, Vineland; Dr. S. B. Brittan, Newark. 

Executive Committee—Rev. Oscar Clute, 
Vineland ; Mrs. Lizzie Prentiss, Newark; Miss 
Eliza Chase, Newark; Mrs. Cornelia C. Hus- 
sey, East Orange; Bowland Johnson, Orange; 
Sarah Pierson, Vineland; Miss 8. P. Fowler, 


Vineland; Miss Sarah E. Strickland, Vine- 


land; Mary F. Davis, Orange. 

Correapondiag Secretaries -Mrs. M. W. Ra- 
evenhill, Newark; Miss E. L. Bush, Belvidere. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Susan C. Wa- 
‘ters, Bordentown. 

Treasurer—Dr. D. W. Allen, Vineland. 

Mrs. Waters, of Bordentown, then briefly ad- 
dressed the meeting and said the question was, 
What shall we do to be saved? She did not 
desire to speak of the effect of legal disabilities 
upon woman, but rather of the depressing in- 
fluence of subjection upon her moral charac- 
ter and ypon the future of the world. The 
existing system simply subtracted one half 
the moral worth and capacity for labor, me- 
chanical and industrial, out of society. Un- 
der it woman was made a mere cipher and a 
burden rather than a blessing to humanity. 
Man and woman under equitable laws could 
accomplish twice as much for humanity as 
man alone now does, 

AFTERNOON AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

John Whitehead, Esq., on taking the chair, 
thanked the association for the honor done 
him of making him the President. It wasa 


mittee of ladies was a marked instance. 

Dr. S. B. Brittan, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, presented the following 
excellent series, which was, without a dissent- 
ing vote, adopted by the Convention :— 

Whereas, The laws of’nature and the funda- 
mental rights of mankind are essentially the 
same in all climes and countries, and in every 
period of the world’s history; and believing 
that they can neither be revised nor material- 
ly modified by the constitutional differences 
and superficial distinctions of race, sex, color, 
nationality and geographical position; and, 

Whereas, The existing forms of government 
do not recognize this inherent equality among 
men, and the political institutions and legis- 
lation of different countries are found to be in- 
compatible with universal justice, liberty and 
equality; and, 

Whereas, It is the duty of all enhghtened 
and true men and women to aid in promoting 
a righteous public sentiment, and in en 
the laws after the requirements of nature an 
with a strict reference to the chief interests of 
the human race; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Con- 
vention the inalienable rights of mankind, un- 
der the beneficent government of God and the 
equal laws of nature, can only be duly respect- 
ed and practically realized by removing all ex- 
isting legal and political disabilities under 
which women now exist, and by enacting 
laws and establishing a governmental policy 
founded on the sacred principles of individual 
rights and public justice. 

Resolved, That the democratic idea of gov- 
ernment, whereon the Republic claims to be 
founded, is utterly op to all partial legis- 
lation and inequality in respect to the prerog- 
atives of the individual; that it does not and 
cannot be made to sanction the legal and po- 
litical subordination of half the community; 
and that every attempt to vindicate a system 
that upholds this glaring injustice is at war 
with reason, and admits of no plausible de- 
fense under our republican institutions. 
Resolved, That a government in which the 
necessities of millions are never directly re- 
spected nor represented is essentially a despot- 
ism, by whatever name in courtesy it may be 
known; and that such false political systems 
can only be successfully defended where the 
law of meum et tuwmn is unknown, and might 
and right are one. ; 
Resolved, That the-plea that our male legis- 
laters will be wise and magnanimous enough 
to do precisely what is right and best for wo- 
men, it leftin the undisputed possession of the 
law-making power, reaches a conclusion, per 
saltum, that is not adequately supported by 
our experience; and we are, therefore, left to 
interpret our chances in the future by the rec- 
ords of the past. ; 

Resolved, That political equality per se is a 
good thing, and that the exercise of the proper 
functions of citizenship can only mg the in- 
dividual and exalt the nation; and hence the 
assumption that woman will be corrupted by 
the ballot is the suggestion of a timid conserva- 
tism that deserves to be sharply rebuked. 
Resolved, That respectable individualities, 
clothed with all the powers of citizenship, are 
far better than parlor furniture, whether cov- 
ered with brocade or brocatelle; that what wo- 
man most needs is a larger treedom; an easy 
entrance into all fields of remunerative labor; 
the opportunities for higher scholastic attain- 
ments and a nobler development. In short, 
she demands simple justice in the place of ex- 
cessive gallantry; she insists that her masters’ 
appeals to her vanity cannot atone for the 
absense of good faith; that the coming artiti- 
cers who contrive to gild her chains do not 
change the nature of her slavery; and that 
her humiliation is all the deeper and more de- 
plorable for the reason that the tyranny of cus- 
tom makes it fashionable. 

Resolved, That woman, while in the exer- 
cise of her ordinary faculties, has a God-given 
right to the disposition of her own person, and 
to the undisputed possession of her offspring 
during the periods of childhood and early 
youth; that she is her own mistress and the 
rightful arbiter of her individual destiny; and 
that the marriage covenant, divinely inter- 
preted and rationally understood, ought not to 
involve the sacrifice of her personal freedom 
in any of the relations of life. 

Resolved, That we respectfully but earnestly 
insist, that whatever obstacles man may have 
placed in the pathway of woman, in the shape 
of unequal laws, limited opportunities for ed 
ucation, restrictions imposed upon the freedom 
of her choice, in respect to companionship and 
occupation, and in the arbitrary usurpation of 
all the powers of government, should be re- 
moved out of the way, to the end that she may 
be free—free to determine her own relations in 
life, the nature of her employments, aud thus 
have every way opened up betore her, that ei- 
ther invites to usefulness or leads to honora- 
ble distinction. 


A memorial to the State Legislature was 
then read, asking that the New Jersey State 
Constitution be so amended as to restore to 
the women citizens of the State the right of 
suffrage, which was guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution adopted by the colony of New 
Jersey in 1776, and of which they were arbi- 
trarily deprived by the Constitution of 1844, 
This memorial was unanimously adopted as 
the voice of the Convention, and it will be sent 
to both Houses of the State Legislature. 

The following resolution was also read and 
adopted :-— 

Resolved, That we welcome the minority 
report of Messrs. Loughridge and Butler, on 
Woman Suffrage under the Constitution, as a 
remarkable expression of political justice, and 
another indication that our law-makers have 
commenced giving respectful attention and 





double honor, because jt made him the succes- 


earnest thought to the questiun of woman’s 





enfranchisement; and we recommend the re- 
port to all friends of justice and searchers for 
truth, as a clear and convincing argument in 
favor of woman’s right to suffrage under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
and according to the fundamental principles 
of our government. 

Miss S. E. Strickland, of Vineland, made an 
earnest appeal to the common-sense and sym- 
pathy of the audience, asserting the necessity 
of the ballot for woman, to protect the “unfor- 
tunate” from criminals the law did not reach. 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, of New York, 
well known as the President of Sorosis, and an 
eloquent advocate of woman’s elevation and 
enfranchisement, read an essay marked by 
clear statements, and remarkably apt illustra- 
tions and acute logic, claiming that the suffrage 
was a right, not a privilege. 

The evening session was opened by Mrs. 
Celia Burleigh, who, in her own attractive and 
persuasive manner, gave brave utterance to 
the most radical and startling truths, and re 
vealed in their own ghastly colors the repul- 
sive and destructive causes of the evils and 
perversions of our social state. Only woman’s 
entire emancipation and self-ownership can 
heal the deeply-rooted moral disease of society 
and government. 

Aaron M. Powell followed with an earnest 
speech full of encouragement toward active ef- 
fort. He would not have the woman move- 
ment pledged te any party, but it ought to make 
the politicians come to it. He held to the posi- 
tions assumed by Mrs. Woodhull, that Con- 
giess, in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, had unwittingly granted to woman the 
right to vote, and they ought to assert their 
claim by going in regiments to the polls. If 
denied there, they should appeal to the courts, 
and if still repulsed, apply to Congress for a 
Sixteenth Amendment. Culture and religion 
are at the bottom of this movement, and the 
clergy should be summoned to it as well as 
the politicians. 

Elizabeth K. Churchill, of Provide nce, gave 
an address in which deep pathos and spar- 
kling humor alternated with charming effect, 
and won her hearers to acceptance of woman’s 
claim to the ballot. 

Rev. Sumner Ellis, of Newark, was the last 
speaker of the evening, and the lateness of 
the hour led him to give but the synopsis of a 
discourse which his audience keenly regretted 
not hearing in fal. He laid down these 
broad and just affirmations: First, history 
shows that every broadening of power in a 
governmental direction-has been a blessing; 
second, the age of ideas and not of physical 
force is now ahead of us; third, in every in. 
stance wherein woman has been brought into 
new. relations she has bettered them; fourth, 
in common schools her accession has lifted 
them to higherdevels; fifth, therefore Woman 
Suffrage would elevate politics. 

Among those who occupied the platform 
was the sweet, genial and devoted worker of 
the early days of the movement, Rev. Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell. The following letters 
were received from friends of the cause, and 
also cordial notes from Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, George William Curtis, Rev. Olympia 
Brown, and others. ; 


LETTER FROM REV. OSCAR CLUTE. 


VINELAND, N. J., Feb. 13, 1871. 
DEAR. Mrs. DAvis: — Remembering the 
good méeting we had last year at Newark, and 
the many good friends who will assemble there 
this year, I heartily regret my inability to at- 
tend the meeting. Much work is pressing 
upon me and compels me to stay at home. 
Accept for the Convention my cordial greet- 
ings, and congratulations over the progress the 
cause of Woman Suffrage is making. The 
progress is indeed remarkable, and should 
stimulate us all to continue our work for the 
years that remain before the cause triumphs. 
Faithfully yours, OscaR CLUTE. 


In a private note, Mr. Clute writes: “Our 
principles are plain, clear, reasonable, irrefuta- 
ble; let us so work as to bring all people to see 
their truth. Good results of the most momen- 
tous importance will be accomplished by giv- 
ing woman the ballot.” 


LETTER FROM SENATOR NIXON. 
TRENTON, N. J., February 8, 1871. 
John Whitehead, <a 

My Dear Srir:—Your letter inviting me to 
be present at the meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association, on Wednesday, the 15th 
inst., was received last evening. 

Iam obliged to you for the cordial invita- 
tion, but it will be impossible for me to attend, 
as we will be in the midst of our legislative 
duties, and questions are constantly coming 
up in which I feel an interest. Wednesday is 
the busiest day of all the week with us here, 
and I can only wish that you may have un en- 
thusiastic and successful meeting. 

Very respectfully yours, JAs. H. Nrxon. 


LETTER FROM ALFRED H, LOVE. 


PHILADELPHIA, 2d mo., 13, 1871. 
To the New Jersey Suffrage Association, Op- 

era House, Newark, N. J.:— 

EARNEST FRIENDS FOR THE RIGHT:— 
Thanks for the cordial invitation to your an- 
nual meeting. I wish it were possible to be 
with you, fur I vote your ticket heartily. If 
there be any man present who is in doubt, 
tell him to remember the injunction: “Honor 
thy father and mother,” and ask him if it is 
honoring mother to deny her equal privi- 
leges with himself. Remind him of Shake- 
speare’s remark: “Father and mother is: man 
and wife, and man and wife is one flesh—so, 
my mother!” 

I must confess, I cannot see how men can 
accept of any political privileges which inure 
to them simply because of the accident of sex. 
Icannot! It seems an insult to that mother 
who gave me birth and taught me how to vote ; 





to that wife who is as loyal as I, and to that 


fame peony who receives the best education the 
nat on afford. . 

t the man who opposes your a 1 place 
himself in your position, and then bok ond 
and see others enjoying rights of which he is 
deprived, and ask him how he likes it. 

As we hear so much of a centennial celebra- 
tion of our national independence, let it never 
be held until woman shall have ym political 
privileges with man. Anything short of this 
would be a mockery of the declaration of equal 
rights of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 

ness,” and if in even an hundred years we 

ave not advanced so far as equal rights to 
man and woman, postpone the celebration ! 

But we have six good years in which to la- 
bor. Go on, and be faithful, and the way shall 
open unto you—the seventh you shall “rest.” 
In all that makes for peace. 

Your friend, ALFRED H. Love. 

LETTER FROM MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 

Boston, Feb. 14, 1871. 
Mrs. Moy, P. Davis, and others of the New 

Jersey Woman Suffrage Association :— 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I should gladly attend your 
Convention to-morrow did not the circumstan- 
ces of my family render it impossible for me 
to leave home at this time. I need not assure 
you that no ordinary trouble or fatigue would 
deter me from coming to you. 

I hope that the friends who are not detained 
at home by grave necessity will heartily and 
numerously respond to your summons, so that, 
without irrelevant excuses, the good occasion 
may be furnished with guests. 

In common with yourself, I have entire faith 
in the justice of our claim, and in its final suc- 
cess. It will be a fortunate day for mankind 
when woman attains her political rights. The 
last obstacle to the harmonious and democrat- 
ic working of society will then have been re- 
moved. 

I take a moment from my incessant corre- 
sponse on the Peace question to write you 
this. Iam endeavoring to arouse women to 
give a grand moral vote against the rule of vi- 
olence, the decisions of the sword. For the 

wer to record this vote they need not wait. 

ay so legitimate and humane an act happily 

usher in the recognition of their rights, and 

the extension of their ability to benefit the hu- 

man race. I remain yours with great regard, 
JULIA Warp Howe. 

With these words resting on our hearts asa 
benediction, we are encouraged to go forward, 
hoping that New Jersey, the last to ratify the 
Fifteenth Amendment, shall be first to give 
woman the right of suffrage. 

Mary F. Davis. 

ORANGE, N. J., Feb, 20, 1871. 


THE SUFFRAGE CONVENTION HELD IN 
CHICAGO. 





The city papers have probably furnished you 
with reports of our State Convention, held on 
the 8th and 9th inst., but there are some im- 
pressions, made on the minds of those specially 
interested, which I should like to transfer to 
your columns. 

On entering the hall, Wednesday morning, 
many were disappointed, finding none of the 
prominent advocates of the cause who have 
done so much for us in times past.* But the 


cloud soon lifted.. The opening prayer by Dr. 


Reed, of the Methodist Christian Advocate, 
Mrs. Swisshelm’s emphatic protest against free 
love and confession of faith in the indissolu- 
bility of the marriage tie, which was received 
with prolonged applause, and Dr. Reed’s elo- 
quent speech, gave tone and character to the 
Convention. ‘ ; 

Robert Collyer was received with the cordial 
welcome that usually greets that friend of hu- 
manity, and his words of cheer met a general 
response. His name and his fame are worth 
very much to our cause, but to me his greatest 
charm lies in his genial face, through which 
shines out a pure and noble soul. Mr. G. C, 
Stebbins, of Detroit, gave an effective address. 
Mrs. Dr. Spalding of Michigan, and Mrs. 
Brooks of this city, read able papers; and we 
had several short but interesting speeches. 

Mrs. Swisshelm, the old pioneer in, this 
movement, was the chief attraction of the meet- 
ing. It was wonderful to see the hero of a 
thousand battles in our old anti-slavery war, 
standing before us, physically so weak that we 
scarcely dared trust her to speak at all, yet for 
two evenings swaying the large assembly at 
her will. One moment convulsing them with 
laughter, and anon moving even strong men to 
tears, but sending all home with new, perhaps 
startling ideas to consider. She is prepared to 
canvass the State in our behalf, and will do. 
good service. Farwell Hall, the largest in the 
city, was well filled at every session, that of 
the second afternoon numbering three thou- 


sand people. 
Judge Bradwell presided with admirable tact, 


and we are largely indebted to his executive 
ability and untiring zeal, both before and dur- 
ing the Convention, for our great success, Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell, who has wrought so efficiently 
as our Secretary for two years, we were pleased 
to see so far recovered from her severe, illness 
as to be able to resume her place and work. 
Our indefatigable Mrs, Loomis, at the head 
of the Finance Committee, obtained the neces- 
sary funds to meet our expenses, chiefly by 
membership dues, and thus made all the ses- 
sions free. Our new President, Mrs. Waite, 
enters upon her duties with zeal according to 
knowledge, and it seems to be the determina- 
tion of the Executive Committee to prosecute 
the work with vigor. E. H. B. 





*As we suspected at the time, the announcement 
that promised the attend at this meeting of speak- 
ers from the East was made wholly without author- 
ity. Mrs, Howe, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Burleigh, Mrs. 
Cole, Phebe Couains, and we may include ourself,— 
none of us could have attended this meeting. Nor was 
attendance promised, as previous engagements of long 
standing forbade. It is very unjust to use the names 
of persons without their consent, and it inflicts great 
injury on the cause we are all identified with to make 
promises in its behalf, as was done on this occasion, 








that the leaders know cannot be realized.—Ep. 





A LADY'S INVENTION. — 


Immense Sales---Agents Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used bya child, are neat in ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
tion will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry sppesrence. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, 1 curls and waves, and ese 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 


1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
1 oe “ 12—3 “ “ 75 


cents. 
1 “ “ 12—4 “ “ 1.00. 
In ordering mention which you want—Cor.Lers or 
Crimpers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers. 
ress G. W. WOOD, 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal: 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. aes & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
Goods, and i é. H. ay “— all Rae ol Fancy 
s, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. ome Jan. 14. 


W. H. Carpenter, M. D., 
Physician Special for Catarrh and Diseases 
of the Eye, Ear, Throat and Lungs, 

For the accommodation of his patients, many of 
whom find it inconvenient to visit his residence upon 


Rollins street, has taken pleasant and accessible rooms 
at 





No. 147 TREMONT St., 
(Corner West Street.) 
OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 


Dr. C. will, upon application, deliver, or forward 
to any address, a copy of the Boston JOURNAL, con- 
taining, besides a descriptive article upon Catarrh and 
Deafness, six columns of testimonials of Permanent 
Cures, with proofs of their being genuine and relia- 
ble. 48—6m—eow Sept. 3. 


The Trophy Tomato. 
HEADQUARTERS SEED, 
Twenty-fourth year of careful selection. 
(BUY NO OTHER.) 
One Hundred Dollars Premium for the Largest 
Tomato in 1871. 
Price per packet (about 100 seeds) 25 cents; five 
packets $1.00. Address 


GEO. E. WARING, JE., 
OGDEN FARM, 
Feb. 11. NEWPORT, R. I. 6—2meow 


VENTRILOQUISM. 

Best book at lowest price. A real self-instructor 
with numerous examples for practice and exhibition, 
also tells how to make and use the famous Magic 
Whistle. yA 15 cts., of book-sellers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 
“The boys have so often been humbugged by adver- 
tised instructions in ventriloquism that they will be 
thankful to Mr. Haney for furnishing at such triflin 
cost a book from which the art can really be fully an 
omy tegenes by any one.”—N. Y¥. Eve. Free Press 

eb. ° 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her RiGHT or SUFFRAGE. 


Published Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Epiror. 
JvuLt1a Warp Howe, Lucy Sronz, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLandT. W. HiaGinson, Associate Editors. 


St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


Tue WoOMAN’s JoURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to : the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of inctvidual whims and vagaries—who would 
eggs it with the same singleness of aim that marks 

he movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The Woman’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety-and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRnNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly undertsand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
03.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy, 6 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 


Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of 00. 

pecimen copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. 


For sale and subscriptions received by Tue New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
79 Sees News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

ork. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.50; subsequent insertion, 75 
cents. Business notices 30 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Bostox Orrtce—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, aud second door from Beacon street. 





All comraunications for the Woman's Jounnat, 
and all leXters relating to its ¢%°*.:!:1 management, 
must be widressed to Many A. Livermore, Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 














